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MY RECOLLECTIONS OF PIONEERING 
IN CHERRY COUNTY 
By J. R. Farris 


In the year 1879 my father, Matthew R. Farris, 
moved from Iowa to that part of the unorganized terri- 
tory of Northwest Nebraska that is now Cherry county. 
He first engaged in freighting supplies for the federal 
government from the terminus of the Chicago and North- 
western railroad to Fort Niobrara, four and one-half 
miles east of the present city of Valentine. In the fall of 
1880 father was awarded a contract for supplying beef 
for the soldiers at Fort Niobrara, and he felt this gave 
him sufficient permanency to justify having his family 
join him. 


My mother, Mary A. Farris, my younger brother, 
George, and I started on the journey from Le Mars, 
Iowa, by train. I remember that the railroad coach in 
which we were traveling was pushed upon a boat at Mis- 
souri Valley and ferried to the Nebraska side of the 
Misssouri River, where it was attached to a regular train 
that took us to Long Pine. This was the end of the rail- 
road at that time. 


We made the remaining hundred and ten miles of 
the journey by stage coach. Starting very early in the 
morning and changing horses every few miles, we 
arrived at Fort Niobrara shortly after midnight the same 
day. The stage was drawn by four horses; as we reached 
each relay station we found fresh horses already har- 
nessed and standing by the side of the road. As the stage 
stopped every man near by helped to change the horses, 
which ordinarly required about one minute. There was 
just as much pride on the part of the stage driver in 
keeping up to schedule as there is now in keeping stream- 
lined trains on time. The stage driver wore a brace of 45 
caliber pistols and had a powerful rifle at his side. All 
the male passengers were armed. 
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My mother often told the story of this trip. Being an 
eastern woman she felt that the display of easily aeces- 
sible firearms could only mean that the stage was in im- 
minent danger of attack by Indians. Mother also said 
that she and her two baby boys would have frozen on that 
trip but for the kindness and thoughtfulness of a fellow 
passenger, Al Thatcher, who loaned her his buffalo robes 
to wrap us up in. 


For our home the first winter, father rented a ranch 
headquarters a few miles east of Fort Niobrara. The 
ranch home consisted of two one-room log houses built 
facing each other and about twenty feet apart which 
made an effective barricade against possible attack by 
Indians. Then there were commodious log barns, sheds 
and corrals, which were needed by father for the care of 
his beef cattle as well as for the stock used in his freight- 
ing operations, which he continued. 


During all the years my family lived in western 
Nebraska father operated a farm, including a herd of 
cows, and sold substantial quantities of butter. Mother 
had a reputation for making excellent butter. In the ear- 
ly eighties this butter sold for a dollar a pound. This 
was before the railroad reached that part of the country 
and all prices were high. For instance, thread cost 25e 
a spool and pins and needles in proportion. 


In the winter of 1880-81 the weather was very severe. 
Kight hundred head of cattle died from hunger and cold 
within sight of our ranch home. As spring opened up 
ganes of men came and skinned the animals for their 
hides. Ior vears range cattle had been able to rough it, 
but this unusually hard winter took a dreadful toll. Be- 
fore, and for years after this disastrous experience, no 
provision was made for feed or shelter for range cattle. 


In the summer of 1881 father moved us inte a new 
three-room log house about one mile down the river from 
Fort Niobrara and on the military reservation. A con- 
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dition of his contract was that he might locate his operat- 
ing plant on government land and use such government 
timber as might be needed. This house remained our home 
until father lost his beef contract to a lower bidder. 


Our next move was into a log house on Schlagle 
Creek southeast of Valentine. A couple years later we 
moved to a farm located on the Niobrara River half a 
mile above the present Bryan Bridge. This was the 
fourth log house we had lived in; each of the three had 
dirt floors covered with canvas and sod roofs that leaked 
when it rained. This fourth house was rather preten- 
tious for its time, with wooden fioor and shingle roof. 
The logs were carefully hewn and well put together, and 
we were mighty proud of our new home. 


As the railroad advanced westward new settlers 
came in large numbers. The free land was attractive to 
the land-hungry people from all eastern and southern 
states. Nearly all the new-comers undertook to farm 
their land. Prices were low and credit of course was al- 
most an unknown quantity with strangers in a new coun- 
try. Life in those days was ‘‘a fight to the death,”’ al- 
ways. Many abandoned their land; most of those who 
were able to make proof and secure a land patent mort- 
gaged it to insurance companies and left the country. 
Those who remained and become seasoned pioneers had 
a desperately hard battle to fight. 


I remember one fall, when the crops had been good, 
the merchants in Valentine started out offering seven 
cents a bushel for corn on the cob in cribs alongside the 
railroad tracks. It soon developed there was no market 
for the corn at any price f. 0. b. Valentine. The freight 
rate to market was more than the prevailing price being 
paid in the territory where corn was being fed. Local 
merchants were compelled to stop buying corn, for to 
continue would have tied up all their capital in corn and 
put them out of business. 


The only salable products of our county that year, 
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aside from range cattle which the settlers did not have, 
were cedar posts and old bones. There was a steady 
market for the first-grade cedar posts in the east, and a 
sugar factory in Norfolk used bones instead of lime in 
manufacturing sugar beets into refined sugar. Range 
cattle that had died on the prairie constituted our bone 
supply. Two men with four horses and wagon with a 
hayrack and cooking outfit would sometimes spend two 
or three weeks finding enough bones to weigh a ton. The 
price paid by merchants in trade averaged about $18 per 
ton. Cedar posts were cut wherever the timber was 
available and frequently hauled forty miles to market— 
the price, about ten cents each. 


Many settlers went for months without knowing the 
‘*feel’’ of real money. During the peak of bad times 
many families lived on fat pork and corn bread with such 
game as they might capture. Children went barefooted, 
and heads of many families wrapped their feet ir gunny 
sacks in winter for want of beots or shoes. 


M. R. Farris, Contractor 


Before coming to Nebraska my father was a contrae- 
tor constructing grades for new railroads being built into 
the then state of Dakota—before the state was divided in- 
to North and South. Upon coming into this state asa_pio- 
neer he naturally looked for opportunity to continue in 
the same line of work for a livelihood. His activities as 
a contractor included transporting military supplies 
from the railroad to Fort Niobrara and supplying this 
military post with fresh beef, cord wood, hay, grain, and 
lumber manufactured from native timber; also operating 
a freight train composed of six-yoke ox teams from the 
western end of the railroad to Deadwood and Lead, now 
in South Dakota. As the railroad moved on west from 
Valentine he built several miles of the grade. 


The home folks were pleased when ‘‘ Matt’’ Farris 
was awarded any contract, for he always permitted local 
people to supply all material and service so far as they 
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were able to do so, and at the same price it would have 
cost him otherwise. In this way many of the homestead- 
ers were able to earn money when they were in desperate 
need of it. Knowing from personal experience the ob- 
stacles and hardships that confronted the pioneer set- 
tlers, father felt they deserved every consideration that 
could be extended to them. 


M. R. Farris, Surveyor 


Immediately after the railroad reached Valentine 
and the United States Land Office was opened, home- 
steaders came in by the trainload. Each one desired the 
service of a land locator—one who could show the land 
open for filing and help them make the official filing. 
Each one was anxious to file before all the good land was 
taken, and many were willing to pay well for this service. 
The number of locators multiplied daily. The earlier 
settlers were not averse to sharing in this harvest of 
dollars, and new-comers, after getting the ‘‘lay of the 
land,’’ joined the ranks. Some of those who offered to 
assist were unscrupulous in their dealings. Fraud on the 
part of so-called locators brought about great confusion 
when several claimed the same piece of land. The papers 
issued by the U. S. land office showed the legal numbers 
of the land actually filed upon. So the burning question 
was to locate the land covered by official filing papers. 


The federal government had previously surveyed 
these publicly owned lands and marked the corners with 
wooden posts and holes in the grounds at a certain depth, 
distance and direction from the corner posts. Prairie 
fires soon destroyed the posts, and sand-storms and rain 
obliterated other markings. Surveyors were in great de- 
mand but none were available. 


My father owned a surveyor’s compass, level and 
measuring chain. He had studied surveying in college 
and had used this knowledge in his railroad contract 
work. He, however, was too busy with his contracts and 
the operation of his home farm to spend any time either 
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as locator or surveyor. Father was anxious to help but 
was not willing to loan his expensive transit to irrespon- 
sible strangers. Anything that smacked of graft or ex- 
tortion was repulsive to father. To treat each one fairly 
he selected a dependable young man from among his own 
employees, taught hi iow to run lines and measure dis- 
tance, and announc’:’ .hat anyone might have the service 
of this young man, with surveying instruments, who 
would pay for his time at the same rate father paid him 
for his regular employment. This plan proved satisfac- 
tory in most eases. 


Where serious disputes arose father was often called 
upon to act as arbitrator. Before he would agree to act 
he required a promise that each disputant would accom- 
pany him in checking every line that might have a bear- 
ing on the location. When this was done he would read 
to them any notes made by the original surveyors, as 
shown by the U.S. land office records, then made his de- 
cision. From his decision, made in this public and im- 
partial manner, no appeal was ever taken. And thereby 
father acquired the cognomen, ‘‘M. R. Farris, Survey- 


’? 


or. 
Evolution in Transportation 


It was my privilege to witness the transient modes of 
moving merchandise and supplies during pioneer days. 


First. The slow ox train for moving heavy freight, 
usually made up of six-yoke teams, hauling wagon and 
train wagon. From three to a dozen teams made up a 
freight train. The speed was about two miles per hour 
and from five to fifteen miles a day, depending upon 
available wild grass and water supply. 


Second. The six-mule team, hauling-wagon and 
train wagon. This team was driven with a jerk-line and 
the driver rode the near-wheel mule. The speed of the 
mules was about fifty per cent faster than the oxen. 


Third. The four-horse team hauline one wagon, the 
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speed being increased to approximately four miles per 
hour. 

Fourth. The railroads. Here travel was continu- 
ous, day and night. ! 


The Sioux Indian War 

While the Indian trouble raged in South Dakota, 
Cherry County people were deeply concerned. 

At the time the Sioux Indian war broke out in the 
fall of 1890 my father had the contract for hauling mili- 
tary supplies between Valentine and Fort Niobrara. 

Rumors were heard frequently about crazy Indian 
‘*medicine men’’ attempting to incite the Indians to war. 
The most commonly related story was that the medicine 
men were telling the Indians that if they would show the 
Great Spirit real bravery by fearlessly attacking the 
whites, the Great Spirit would rain dirt to a depth of 
twenty feet over all the land formerly owned by the In- 
dians; that only the full-blooded Indians would be able 
to dig their way up through this blanket of dirt; that 
when they reached the top they would find beautiful 
grass land and wild game just as it was before white men 
came to occupy the land that really belonged to the In- 
dians; that there was nothing to fear, for the medicine 
man had power from the Great Spirit to bless ‘‘Ghost 
shirts’’ to be worn by the braves, and the bullets of the 
white man would not penetrate these shirts. 

Our people, many of them pioneers, had lived 
through countless Indian scares and were not disturbed. 
Had we not seen the soldiers at Fort Niobrara keep their 
horses saddled for three days at a time, in readiness to 
repel an Indian attack that never materialized? 

But one day word came that the Indians were out of 
control, and the army rushed soldiers to strategie points 
and cautioned all settlers in Northwest Nebraska to con- 


1. The oxen depended entirely upon wild grass for sustenance; 
to this was added a small ration of grain for the mules and 
horses. Wagon trains provided safety for men, stock and 
merchandise. 
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gregate in the towns for protection. The state govern- 
ment called out the National Guard for additional protec- 
tion. In all about eight thousand troops were shortly in 
the field. 


Fort Niobrara was made the military supply base 
for all Indian war activities. Solid trainloads of govern- 
ment supplies began to arrived at Valentine daily, which 
were transported to Fort Niobrara and broken up and 
reconsigned to required destinations. Where in normal 
times two four-horse teams handled this transportation 
job, several hundred teams were required to provide for 
the peak load. Fortunately for father the demand for 
additional teams came at a time when farmers and ranch- 
men, with their families, were flocking into Valentine for 
protection. These men were very happy to have an op- 
portunity to make money hauling military supplies. 

One day, without notice, the First Regiment Unitea 
States Infantry arrived in Valentine, coming from Cali- 
fornia. They were immediately transported and went 
into camp at Fort Niobrara. Late that evening father 
received telegraphic orders from the War Department to 
hold sufficient teams harnessed and ready to move this 
First Infantry back to Valentine within an hour. The 
railroad company had orders to hold trains, with steam 
up, to transport these soldiers to a destination to be an- 
nounced. This team and railroad transportation was 
held in readiness for six days and nights. 

About seven o’clock on the evening of the sixth day 
orders came to release railroad and team transportation, 
which was quickly done. Two hours later orders came to 
move the First Infantry to Valentine as quickly as pos- 
sible, and the railroad had the same rush orders. At 
eleven o’clock the last soldier was in Valentine and ready 
to entrain. But here was a hitch in the procedure, for an 
order came to the colonel of the regiment to immediately 
take bids for a civilian transportation train of eighty 
teams to accompany the soldiers. The call for bids was 
posted on the door of the Colonel’s temporary head- 
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quarters in a hotel room and the bids were to be opened 
in two hours, or at 1 a.m. This illustrates the feeling of 
the War Department for the need of haste. 


My father was awarded the contract for forty two- 
horse and forty four-horse teams with wagons. To show 
how quickly westerners could act in an emergency, 
these eighty teams and equipment were loaded on a train 
and followed the train carrying the soldiers out of Valen- 
tine between six and seven o’clock that morning, or five 
hours after the bids were opened. 


The destination proved to be Hermosa, 8. D. Im- 
mediately upon being unloaded from the trains the march 
started in a northerly direction from Hermosa and con- 
tinued for two days. On the night of the second day, just 
before sounding taps, orders were received to burn all 
supplies and return to Hermosa as quickly as_ possible. 
When leaving Hermosa the soldiers marched while the 
teams were loaded with ammunition and subsistence for 
men and beasts for twenty days. On the return trip there 
was room in the wagons for half the soldiers to ride while 
the other half marched—part of the time double-quick. 
Under the supervision of the officers the riders and 
marchers changed places about every two miles. In this 
way in one night we covered the same distance that the 
command had covered in two days. 


Railroad trains were waiting at Hermosa and trans- 
ported the outfit to Chadron, Nebraska, where the march 
was renewed in the night to Pine Ridge Agency. Here the 
First Infantry became part of the field army and re- 
mained at that station for the remainder of the war. 
Father’s teams were used thereafter in transporting 
military supplies from the railroad at Rushville most of 
the time. However, after the battle of Wounded Knee 
part of these teams were sent there to help gather up and 
bury the dead Indians; and again when the wounded 
soldiers were removed from the field hospital at Pine 
Ridge to Rushville to entrain for regular army hospitals, 
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father’s teams were used for hauling the army ambu- 
lances, 


This civilian wagon train was made up largely of 
teams owned and driven by farmers and ranchmen hired 
by father for this occasion. His contract called for a wa- 
gon boss in addition to three extra drivers, and father 
filled the job as wagon boss. However, on a number of oc- 
casions it was necessary that he be in Valentine on busi- 
ness that could not be delegated, and at such times I re- 
lived him as wagon boss. I remember vividly one trip 
from Rushville to Pine Ridge when the thermometer reg- 
istered thirty-six below zero. Every one of my drivers 
was frozen in some way on that memorable trip. Due 
to the ever-thoughtful and tender care of the most won- 
derful mocher, my clothing was sufficient for even such 
terrible weather as this. 


Lawlessness 


In the unorganized territory of Nortiwest Nebraska 
there was, of conrse, no organized society and conse- 
quently no law-enforcing anthority, except infrequent 
vicits by a United States Marshal. In fact, each man was 
a 'aw unto himself -—and always ready and prepared to 
defend himself, his family and property 


Our first evidence of lack ef law cami early while 
futher had some teams in a wagen train moving freight 
from Long Pine to Fort Niobrara. One of his horses be- 
eame sick and it was necessary to have the team drop out 
of the wagon train, so father stopped with the driver to 
d«ctor the horse. The horse recovered and was picketed 
out with his team mates and father’s saddle-horse for the 
night. The next morning at daybreak no horses were in 
sight—each picket rope had been cut near the horse’s 





head. Both men felt it was the work of a roving band of 
Indians. It was useless to try to hunt for the horses on 
foot; if it were Indians and they found the wagon un- 
guarded they would make way with the freight. There 
was nothing to do but wait. 
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In the afternoon about a dozen heavily armed men 
on horseback appeared and asked for something to eat. 
Having finished their meal, the leader, a small man with 
piercing eyes, asked father about his horses. Upon learn- 
ing the facts he said: ‘*That is the work of the Black 
Jack gang; we may be able to return your horses.’’? The 
following day the same group of men, several showing 
evidence of a gun battle, drove up a herd of horses and 
told father to pick out his five head. Without explana- 
tion or further words they moved on with the remaining 
horses. 


Upon reaching Fort Niobrara father called upon the 
commanding officer, the only possible source of lawful 
authority, and related his experience. He was told that 
undoubtedly the theft of his horses was by a band of 
horse thieves, commonly known as ‘‘ Black Jack’s Gang,’’ 
who stole stock from settlers and freighters; that the 
rescuer of his horses was doubtless Doc Middleton and 
his pony boys, who stole stock only from the Government 
and Indians; that the two gangs hated each other and 
had a gun fight whenever they met; that Doe Middleton 
and his pony boys had done a similar service at other 
times for both settlers and freighters. Father did not 
see Doe Middleton again until after he had been arrested, 
convicted, and served a term in the federal penitentiary. 


The volume of stealing increased as the country 
settled. To meet the situation citizens organized  vigil- 
ance committees, the early pioneers taking a leading 
part. Each vigilante made a pledge to respond to the call 
of the leader whenever and wherever needed. Some sort 
of trial was given the prisoner and the penalty for theft 
of stock was to be hanged by the neck until dead. Each 
vigilante was sworn to secrecy, so there can never be an 
authentic record of their activities. One of the boldest 
known thieves was called Kid Wade. His body was 
found one morning hanging to a whistling post by the 
railroad. 
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Following the Kid Wade incident the thieves organ- 
ized a vigilance committee of their own. One morning 
each of the leading citizens and pioneers found a notice 
tacked on his barn door telling him if he did not leave 
the country within thirty days he would be hanged. This 
threat did not lessen the drive to rid the country of the 
element aimed at by the original vigilance committee. 
However, the end of the thirty-day period remained vivid 
in the mind of each man who received the dreadful notice. 


My father received such a notice. The dramatie in- 
cidents at our home are illustrative of the tenseness in 
other homes. Father had in his employ about a dozen 
‘*bullwhackers’’ driving ox teams hauline cord-wood 
from the Snake River district. These were hardy men 
and were held responsible for the livestock in their care. 
Kach driver, in addition to his six voke of oxen, was pro- 
vided with a saddle horse and armed to meet any situa- 





Matthew R. and Mary Farris 
and First Grandchild 
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tion. Loaded with wood, headed for Fort Niobrara, these 
men stopped at our home the day before the expiration of 
the thirty-day notice. Father showed them the notice 
and invited any who wanted to do so to stop over a few 
days to help him defend the home if necessary. Every 
man promptly volunteered. 

After waiting until noon the third day and nothing 
having happened, the men proceeded on their way. 
About two hours later a neighbor came by our house with 
word that the outlaws were meeting a few miles down the 
river from our home. Father was greatly disturbed; 
this was the first and only time I ever saw him have dif- 
ficulty in making a decision. He did not dare leave his 
family alone, and he feared that if he sent me to eall the 
drivers back I might meet the gang on the road and there 
was no telling what would happen. 


Father finally decided to send me. I remember to 
this day how very earnestly, specifically and emphatical- 
ly he instructed me just what I was to say to the foreman 
of the teamsters, and what I was to do should I see horse- 
men coming toward me. He put me on the fastest horse 
available and hoped for the best. 

I reached the wagon train, and upon delivering my 
message heard the foreman give a terrific yell as a signal 
to the other men. As he mounted his horse he told me I 
was to stay with the ox teams. I suffered the torments 
of hell during the next few hours, thinking of what might 
be going on at home. At sundown one of the men brought 
word nothing had happened so far, and he stayed with 
me to help care for the stock. About noon the following 
day all of the men returned with the glad news that the 
outlaws had held their meeting and concluded they were 
not strong enough to fight all the settlers, hence decided 
to disband and leave the country. My mother said her 
entire family had aged ten years during that trying 
period. 

All western towns, while the terminus of the rail- 
road, were rather wild. They usually were composed of 
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a few general stores, twice as many saloons, hotels and 
boarding houses, livery and feed barns, stockyards and 
loading chutes, and about half enough loosely construct-- 
ed frame shanties to house the population, the remainder 
living in tents. Gambling was extensive: there was al- 
Ways at least one dance hall, usually called Hog Ranch 
by reason of the debauchery that took place within its 
walls. Cowboys, freighters, railroad graders and _ sol- 
diers would become inflamed with liquor at the saloons 
and then visit the Hog Ranch to continue their celebra- 
tion. Nightly fights were the rule, and gun battles in 
which people were killed and wounded were not infre 
quent events. Yet a substantial majority of the frontier 
population were steady, sober, industrious, Christian 
men and women. The percentage making up the rough 
fighting, shooting element was in fact surprisingly small. 

The lack of lawful authority made self-protection 
necessary and developed in the pioneers a ruggedness 
and strength (both for good and bad) that is scarce in the 
present civilization in our country. One way of settling 
disputes was to swear to kill each other on sight. One 
who could draw his gun quick and shoot straight had a 
big advantage. Often the weaker man would quietly 
leave the country; otherwise when they met one died on 
the spot. 

When the railroad moved west from Valentine most 
of the wild and woolly element followed, and our town 
became a quiet, peaceful and law-abiding community. 
The Cowboy 

To be a cowboy was the crowning ambition of nearly 
all pioneer boys. This was natural, for the cowboy in 
town, with ten-gallon hat, loud shirt, red handkerchief 
a: ound his neck and high-heeled boots, chaps, saddle, 
bridle and six-shooter all cleaned and polished, was a 
glamorous figure. This, however, was in marked con- 
trast with his regular daily work. It was, in fact, grill 
ing "ard work, seven days a week, long hours, the ma 
jor part of the year. 
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Prior to the advent of railroads all Northwest Ne- 
braska was free range; as settlers followed the railroads 
into this new country their filings on land were largely 
confined to that within a few miles from railroad towns. 
This left a huge territory still open for the free use of 
sattlemen, or ‘‘free range,’’ as it was called. 


Each stockman had a brand that identified stock 
owned by him. Spring and fall roundups were held each 
year to brand new calves, return stray stock to the home 
range, select stock ready for market, and make a physical 
inventory of livestock. Usually during the winter stock- 
men would meet and make plans for the coming roundups 
and select a boss to do the job. At the proper time each 
ranchman would receive notice of the date and place from 
which the roundup would start, and his quota of grub 
vagons and men necessary to do the job. Each was re- 
quired to have not less than eight saddle horses. These 
horses lived on wild grass and must rest a few days after 
taking a turn under the saddle. 


The roundup boss selected the men who should make 
up each outfit and the territory to be covered. He de- 
sired many different ranches represented on each outfit, 
to better safeguard the interests of all in the branding of 
calves. 


Cattle must be confined in grazing territory so they 
may have water at least once every twenty-four hours. 
This simplified the roundup work materially. 


When each outfit reached the designated starting 
point the following working program was followed: At 
daylight each morning the men were called to breakfast, 
after which the foreman assigned definite territory to be 
covered by each rider; all stock found to be driven to the 
point designated for the camp ground that night. The 
riders would return with their ‘‘drives’’ any time from 
mid-forenoon until late in the afternoon, depending upon 
the amount of stock found and difficulties encountered. 
The rider then joined in the branding operations. Each 
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cow was cut out from the herd and the brand she bore 

was placed on the calf that followed her. Then both were 

turned back on the range. To brand a calf it must be ij 
roved and dragged to the branding fire and held while 

being branded. I do not believe mortal flesh could en- 

dure more exhausting labor than branding ealves. 


The branding operation continued until sundown; 
any unbranded stock was carried over till the next day. 
After the evening meal the men rolled into bed, for each 
one must stand a two-hour night guard before getting-up 
time the next morning. This daily routine continued for 
about six weeks, seven days a week. The fall roundup 
was about the same except. that steers suitable for beef 
were driven along until the roundup was over and then 
delivered at the nearest railroad shipping point. 


The grub wagon was drawn by four horses and ear- 
ried the food, cooking supplies, fuel and beds for the rid- 
ers. The food consisted of canned goods, flour, baking 
powder, salt pork and Arbuckle’s coffee. Hot bread was 
served at all meals, cooked in a Dutch oven. The riders 
would occasionally kill wild game, which was always a 
welcome addition to the menu. There was no ice, so 
fresh meat could not be kept. A cook-tent was provided in 
case of bad weather. 


The beds were all alike-—a piece of waterproof can- 
vas about eighteen feet long and five feet wide, made up 
as follows: Blankets were placed about four feet from 
one end of the canvas; the sides of the canvas were then 
turned up over the edge of the blankets; the other end 
of the canvas was then turned up as a cover over all and 
made secure with snaps and rings; the four feet of 
canvas at the head of the bed could be pulled over the 
sleeper’s head in case of rain or storm. This made a bed 


impervious to water unless several inches deep. Each 
bed was surrounded by a piece of new rope well tramped 
into the grass, as nearly all cowboys felt this was a sure 
protection against snakes. 
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In 1902 I was employed temporarily on the ranch of 
the Standard Cattle Company in soathern Cherry Coun- 
ty. This ranch was approximately forty miles long and 
twenty miles wide—and all under fence. Ample feed and 
shelter were provided. The free range, roundups and 
glamorous cowboy had become a memory. 


Side Lights 


By the vear 1880 the buffalo, elk and moose had 
migrated north and west from Cherry County. Deer and 
antelope were so plentiful that many were killed for the 
hides. The hunter for antelope tied a red rag on a stick 
at the highest point available. The antelope is inquisitive 
by nature and immediately, but cautiously, investigates 
anything new on his feeding grounds. The hunter hid 
within shooting distance and waited patiently for his 
game. If there was an antelope within that territory the 
hunter would soon have a perfect shot. But the deer was 
a wary animal: usually it required all the ingenuity of an 
old hunter to get within shooting distance of deer. 


Near our home on the Niobrara River were springs 
that never froze over in the winter and attracted all kinds 
of wild game in search of water. Often the hired men 
arising about daylight would see deer or antelope, or 
both, drinking at these springs. One shot from the ever- 
ready rifle provided fresh meat for the family for sev 
eral days—as well as great sport for the men. 


In the early days there were no prairie chickens, but 
grouse were plentiful. These birds move in flocks and 
light in trees. The frontiersmen always shot the heads 
off the grouse with a rifle. It was peculiar, but never- 
theless a fact, that if the flock of grouse did not fly at the 
first gun-shot the hunter could shoot one at a time until 
he had provided for his needs. 


Trapping was an important source of income in the 
pioneer days. A cash market for skins was available. 
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Only a few were professional trappers—mostly older 
men. In almost every family on farm or ranch, if acces- 
sible to stream or lake, at least one of the male members 
enjoyed the thrill, as well as added to the income, by 
trapping either muskrats, beaver, otter, coon or skunks. 
Buyers traveled though the country contracting for these 
as well as deer and antelope hides. Careful instructions 
were given the embryo trappers in properly preparing 
hides to bring the best market price. 


Wild duck and geese were plentiful before the set- 
tlers came in large numbers. I have seen a cow puncher 
ride up against the wind to the side of a lake and, as the 
ducks arose, fire his six-shooter into the flock a few 
times, killing from a couple to half a dozen ducks. When 
the dead ducks were blown to shore by the wind he took 
them to the cook-wagon for the next meal. 


Fish were plentiful and easy to catch. Surplus fish 
caught in the summer were salted down in small barrels 
and added variety to the menu during winter months. 


The young people in pioneer days created their own 
means of entertainment; it was good, wholesome, and of 
a surprisingly extensive variety. Commercial entertain- 
ment was unknown to us before the early nineties. 


At the age of ten years (July 11, 1885), I had never 
seen a school-house, there being none in that part of the 
state. However, my mother had taught me to read to the 
third reader. In the fall of that year I was sent to the 
home of Grandfather Farris at Jessup, lowa, where I at- ‘ 
tended school for two years. By the end of this time a 
school had been established near my home in Nebraska. 


The young people of Valentine had splendid facil- 
ities for bathing, boating, skating, fishing and hunting. 
And with the first snow each fall the coursing club be- 
came the center of activities for the boys. A few sport- 
loving citizens bought swift hunting hounds; these were 
worked in groups for chasing jack-rabbits, coyotes, 
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wolves, ete. Devotees of this kingly sport vied with each 
other in having swift saddle horses so they might be as 
near as possible to the end of the chase when the jack 
rabbit was caught or when the coyote, wolf or other 
savage animal, tired from running, turned to give battle 
to the dogs. Well, this kind of sport can be appreciated 
only by the participants. South and west of Valentine 
was a large territory free from farms, ranches or fences 
which made an excellent playground for the coursing 
club. 


Snakes were a source of worry to the early settler. 
The warning of a rattlesnake drove terror into the heart 
of both man and beast. Snake River derived its name 
from the fact of being winter quarters where countless 
thousands of snakes hibernated. 


Farmers’ Alliance and Populist Party 


The pioneer farmers in Cherry County suffered both 
from drouth and low prices. Reasonable prices when the 
crops were gool would have lightened the burden when 
crops failed. 


There was almost a universal feeling that unreason- 
ably high railroad freight rates for moving products to 
market caused the low prices. It would not be a mistate- 
ment to say the farmers’ revolt of the early nineties was 
in fact a revolt against the railroads. 


About the time Cherry County was organized Will 
Barker established the Valentine Republican. This 
paper was a strong advocate of republican principles. Al 
Thatcher, from the South, also established a paper to 
support the Democratic party. It developed that repub- 
licans out-numbered democrats by a huge majority, and 
the democratic paper soon suspended publication. The 
effect was that voters lost their bitter partisanship. The 
public was in a mood for anything that might relieve the 
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distressed conditions. The Farmers’ Alliance movement 
Was sweeping over the state at this time, and it was easy 
for republicans and democrats in Cherry County to join 
hands in that organization, which promised to promote 
mutual financial interests. 


Local Farmers’ Alliance organizations came into being 
in all parts of the county almost over night. My father 
joined, and I attended with him, the local Alliance at the 
station of Thatcher. The meetings were informal; usual- 
ly it was suggested that a certain man should act as 
president for the evening. Each man present was invited 
to speak. Many asked to be excused, saying they came to 
listen. The speeches, as I remember them, might have 
been graded as fair, bad and just ordinary, but each 
speaker was in deadly earnest. As I recall they were 
divided about evenly as pessimists and optimists. One 
group drew word-pictures of the poverty-stricken con- 
dition of the farmers, the other discussed ways and 
means of getting the relief all of the farmers wanted. 
Speakers explained how the farmer vote in Cherry 
County (and the whole state for that matter) could com- 
pletely dominate the political situation; that it was only 
necessary to elect county officers, state officers, legisla- 
tors and congressmen who were one hundred percent in 
sympathy with the farmers and that in this way and only 
in this way could the farmers receive just and equitable 
treatment. 


The next step in the movement was forming county 
Alliances, made up of delegates elected by the various 
local Alliances; then the state Alliance made up of dele- 
gates elected by the county Alliances. This called for the 


election of regular officers, payment of small dues, keep- 
ing records and making reports. 

In the Thatcher local, I was elected secretary by ac- 
elamation. My father called attention to the fact that I 
was but sixteen vears of age and the constitution provid- 
ed that only,legal voters might hold office or vote in the 
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Alliance. Immediately a resolution was passed asking 
for a special dispensation from the State Alliance au- 
thorizing me to hold the office of secretary and ‘‘have all 
the rights, privileges and prerogatives accorded to any 
member.’’ This authority was given in due time. 


Cherry County was very strong in the Alliance 
movement. Practically all democrats and a large major- 
ity of the republicans joined. Lawyers were specifically 
excluded and all business men were looked upon with 
suspicion—especially bankers. 


Each local Alliance sent as delegates to the County 
Alliance its most forceful and effective speakers and 
workers, and the County Alliance did likewise in select- 
ing delegates to the State Alliance. And yet with all these 
able and determined leaders, backed by equally deter- 
mined men in the ranks, it was impossible to get desired 
results from either the regular Republican or Democratic 
party organizations. 


The same situation existed in other agricultural 
states both in the west and the south. As a result the 
Populist party came into existence to furnish a political 
vehicle with which to crystallize the farmer demands into 
the law of the land. 


In Cherry County the leaders felt they were serious- 
ly handicapped in not having a newspaper to espouse the 
cause and keep the entire membership informed and up 
on their toes. Father and I visited near-by local Alli- 
ances often. We found a strong demand for a weekly 
paper, but litle hope that the necessary funds might be 
provided. In the year 1892 I was left a few hundred dol- 
lars from the estate of my Grandmother Farris. I was 
fired with the enthusiasm of a martyr, and had little dif- 
ficulty in convincing father that it was my duty to use 
this money to supply the much needed and desired ‘‘of- 
ficial organ of the Cherry County Farmers’ Alliance.’’ 
This I did, and named my paper the Cherry County Inde- 
pendent. I published it until the summer of 1896. 
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I realized that the establishment of a newspaper was 
a precarious financial undertaking. The purchase price 
was paid in cash, but the remaining working balance was 
small. An editor and printer were engaged with the un- 
derstanding that each was to teach me his part of the 
business, then the race was to determine if I could learn 
to be both editor and printer before the reserve fund be- 
came exhausted. I won. But, even doing all of the work, 
it was difficult to ‘‘keep the wolf from the door.’’ Our 
subscribers were poor and only about ten percent of them 
could pay cash. Cord-wood, grain, hay, vegetables and 
all kinds of wild fruit and game were accepted in pay- 
ment of subscriptions, and turned over to my parents in 
exchange for my board and lodging. The most lucrative 
income for newspapers of that day was from legal notices 
of foreclosures on land by insurance companies. This 
was controlled by the lawyers, and as lawyers were ex- 
cluded from the Farmers’ Alliance they had no love for 
our paper. On many occasions my publication day was 
delayed while I made a mad scramble to raise the cash to 
take up the C. O. D. charge against my ready-print paper. 
But as the Populist party gained control of the county 
offices and thereby the county printing, the bitterness 
toward my paper was decidedly ameliorated. A new power 
was taking control of both the county and state govern- 
ment and it commanded respectful consideration. My 
experience was not uncommon with publishers of Popu- 
list county papers. 


As editor of the official paper and secretary of the 
Populist county central committee I was in the center of 
Populist party politics. In the 1892 election we had a 
straight Populist ticket from president down to road 
overseers. Cooperating with the Populist Central Com- 
mittee of Sheridan County we were able to bring our 
xandidate for president, Hon. James B. Weaver, to 
western Nebraska for speeches at Valentine and Rush- 
ville. People traveled as far as a hundred miles by team 
and wagon to be present at these meetings. Enthusiasm 
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ran high following these two speeches. But our party 
was not nearly so successful at the polls as we had hoped 
to be. We elected only a few county officers and helped 
in the election of our candidate for congress—Hon. O. M. 


Kem. 


In the campaign of 1894 the Populist and Democratic 
parties fused—each nominating the same candidates. In 
this campaign we were quite successful, electing Hon. 
Silas A. Holeomb for governor, several members of con- 
gress, and many new county officers. 


Karly in the summer of 1896 my mother was stricken 
with a serious illness; the doctors said she must be moved 
to a milder climate at once. The four years of depres- 
sion and drouth had wrecked my father financially. I 
sold my paper to get money to help my family locate in 
a new home in Arkansas. I held no official position in 
the Populist party organization in that campaign. 


The combination of crop failures and low prices 
from 1892 to 1896 had left the people at a very low ebb 
I secured a job helping to hold beef cattle to be issued 
to the Indians at the Rosebud Agency. In a storm many 
of these steers drifted into the settlement north of Valen 
tine and I spent several week rounding them up. This 
was rich farm land and produced huge crops when there 
was plenty of rain, but at this time it was desolation and 
a substantial majority of the farmers had abandoned 
their farms and moved to other states. O. W. Hahn was 
one who abandoned his land; a few years later I saw him 
in Lineoln, when he told me he had returned to Cherry 
County after an absence of two vears and sold his land 
for $20 per acre. This illustrates how rainfall governed 
the price of farm land in Northwest Nebraska 

Note:- In the state ticket the Democrats endorsed the Populist 
candidates for governor, lieutenant governor, attorney general, land 
Commissioner, auditor and state superintendent, but named their own 


candidates for the other offices, 
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In the winter of 1896 I moved to Lincoln to complete 
my education. In the campaign of 1898 I served as chief 
clerk in the Populist state headquarters. The Populists, 
Democrats and Silver Republicans fused that year and 
elected their state ticket headed by Hon. W. A. Poynter 
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for governor. In the 1900 campaign the Populist na- 
tional convention endorsed the nomination of Hon. 
William Jennings Bryan. I served as chief clerk in the 
Populist national headquarters during that campaign. In 
the campaigns of 1902 and 1904 I was secretary of the 
Populist state central committee. 

Mr. Bryan, the new Democratic leader, stood for 
every principle advocated by the Populist party, and our 
party just faded out of the picture. Some members re- 
turned to their former political home in the Republican 
party; a substantial majority, however, followed Mr. 
Bryan into the Democratic party, including myself. 

Mr. Bryan had established a national weekly news- 
paper, The Commoner. At the close of the 1904 cam- 
paign I was invited to undertake the duties of superin- 
tendent in his office of publication; I remained 
with the paper until it suspended publication nine- 
teen years later. And these were happy years: 
I was working for a cause I believed in and fora 
man whom I loved. Hon. Charles W. Bryan, brother of 
William Jennings, was business manager of The Com- 
moner and Richard L. Metcalfe was associate editor. 
Charles W. Bryan was later elected governor of Nebras- 
ka three times and Richard L. Metcalfe has been promi- 
nent in the present Democratic national administration. 

It is now forty-two years since I moved from Valen- 
tine to Lincoln. As I contemplate the sixteen years I 
lived in Cherry County it gives me a glow of pride and 
satisfaction to know that I was a member of one of the 
pioneer families that helped to start the development of 
that magnificent section of our great state. I had grown 
up with the younger generation, loved and honored the 
older generations; I personally knew practically every 
man, woman and child in the county. Many of these 
friendships have endured down through the years; the 
sad part is that so many have been called to the final re- 
ward. I will be happy if in some way, somehow, we may 
all be reunited in the world to come. 
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THE COAD BROTHERS: PANHANDLE 
CATTLE KINGS 
By A. B. Wood 


Historians have made much of the thrilling days of 
exploration, trapping and transcontinental migrations, 
the period during which the Indian was being subjugated, 
and the romantic days of homestead settlement. But 
there is an intermediate decade or so to which so little 
attention has been given in comparison with its impor 
tance that the writer is impelled to take up the burden ot 
directing some notice to its beginnings and history. The 
thought arose as the result of a recent visit of Ralph G. 
Coad, now a prominent citizen of Omaha, whose address 
at the Oregon Trail Days event in Gering in July is in 
corporated in this article. 
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In the period somewhat corresponding to the com- 
pletion of the Union Pacific railroad across Nebraska 
began the range cattle era. Buffalo had roamed the wide 
prairies for ages, and their depletion and virtual extine- 
tion had left in the minds of cattlemen no premonition 
that the plains of the northern midwest were adapted to 
the great meat industry which up to that time was con- 
fined largely to the staked plains of Texas and the south- 
west. , 


In Mr. Coad’s address, reference is made to the en- 
vampment of his uncle, Mark M. Coad, and his own 
father, John F. Coad, on the wood reserve situated on 
Lawrence Fork (properly Lorrens’ fork) in 1865. Prion 
to that time the Coad brothers had established a bull 
ranch not far from the present site of Julesburg, work 
oxen being incidental to their supply contracts. 


The story is briefly told by Mr. Coad, some exper 
iences with hostile Indians being narrated which are am- 
ply interesting. But it was when they had made a wood 
contract with Uncle Sam and located the camp at Law- 
rence Fork that the incident took place which to me ap- 
pears to have been a powerful factor in later history. At 
least, the essence of it as drawn from his modest tale 
was the fine condition in which their oxen wandered 
back to the camp months after they had been dispersed 
by an Indian attack. In weather even 30 degrees below 
zero, the cattle thrived and fattened upon the succulent 
wheat, gramma and buffalo grass which then covered the 
plains. 


The Coads were evidently thinking men—their con 
clusion was that if their oxen could withstand the inclem 
encies of below-zero temperature and thrive and fatten 
without shelter, other kine could do the same. So was 
born the range cattle industry in western Nebraska, 
which still exists as a major factor in the prosperity of 
the Nebraska sandhills, tho much of the area where the 
Coads took notice of this demonstration has been given 
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over to a different type of agriculture—either dry land 
grain farming or intensified irrigation cropping. 


The story tells how the Coads acted upon their 
‘‘hunch’’ and how they made vast drives of Texas long- 
horns from the south, occupying thousand of acres in 
the Panhandle area, establishing themselves upon ad- 
vantageous locations and assuming ‘‘possessory’’ rights 
such as were recognized in those days, gradually becom- 
ing the owners (nominally, at least) of most of the North 
Platte Valley; how they built up such possessions until 
in 1883 they sold their properties, real anc personal, to 
English, Scotch and eastern American iniwrests which 
formed the Bay State Livestock Company, for nigh a 
million dollars. 


It is the document carrying the agreement and inven- 
tory of this sale with which the writer will deal. At the 
time of the address it was presented to me, acting nomi- 
nally as president of the Nebraska State Historical So- 
ciety, and so accepted with certain understandings as 
to its preservation which will be carried out so that it 
may assist in perpetuating the story of that score or 
more of years which thus far have received less public 
recognition than they deserve. 


I have made somewhat of a search for contempo- 
raneous facts to make this story more specific, but they 
are rather few. The Nebraska History Magazine, pub- 
lished by this Society, contained in its July-September 
number for 1936 a story by Mr. Coad entitled ‘‘Irish 
Pioneers of Nebraska.’’ Here he mentions not only the 
Coads, but the Creightons (since so prominent in Oma- 
ha), John A. McShane, Bill Paxton and others of Irish 
ancestry; and, had his talk been along a different line, 
no doubt he could have told of many other Irishmen who 
had a part in the cattle era of western Nebraska—Dennis 
Sheedy, James E. Boyd, John J. McIntosh and others, 
some of whom he did mention casually in his Gering ad- 
dress herein. 
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Affidavit of Charles E. Rushmore 
on Contract between Coad Brothers and 
Nebraska Land and Cattle Company, Ltd., London, England 
March 30, 1883 
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The yellowed old document which is before me is 
dog-eared, soiled, and even dimmed by the passing of 
the years. Yet it represents history, multum in parvo, 
and is priceless indeed, notwithstanding its conditions 
have long been fulfilled and the days of the open range 
have ended, half a century ago, with the revival of the 
herd law in July of 1887, when an election made it im- 
possible for the herds of the cattle barons to run at large 
in Nebraska thereafter. 


The importance of this contract lies not only in its 
relationship to history per se, but in pointing inferenti- 
ally to the errors of our forefathers who passed through 
the Panhandle area en route to prospective homes in the 
west and northwest, oblivious to the possibilities of the 
country. The specific area now embraced in Scotts 
Bluff County produces more wealth than was washed 
from the placers of California in their haleyon days. 
Agriculturally, the soil at which they may have scoffed 
as they urged their ox teams westward was potentially 
richer than the vales of Oregon. Even the cattle indus- 
try, in which the Coads had so large a part in the begin- 
ning, is now a tremendous source of wealth in our Ne- 
braska sandhills. This can be realized now, proving 
that hindsight is easier than foresight, but it has been a 
mystery to me and to the thousands who accept the ob- 
vious facts of today that those pioneers failed in their 
conception. 


Passing over the inventory of the live stock and 
personal property covered in the sale contract, which 
are given in Mr. Coad’s address, we come to the realty 
involved, the items being set forth as follows: 


“Ist. What is known as the “Home Ranche” of Coad Brothers 
containing 47 acres of land to which they have title. 

“2nd. What is known as the “Mitchell Ranche” containing 
about 320 acres of land and to which the Coad Brothers have title, 
and also about 320 acres of land forming a part of this ranche the 
title to which is in process of being obtained from the Government. 

“3rd. What.is known as the “Lower Ranche” containing about 
160 acres of land, the title to which is in process of being obtained 
from the Government. 
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“4th. What is known as the “Crow Springs” lying south of 
Mitchell Ranche containing 80 acres of land to which Coad Brothers 
have title. 

“Sth. What is known as “Kane’s Ranche” containing 
and to which Coad Brothers have title. 

“6th. What is known as the “Main Pasture” being about eight 
miles in width and thirty-five miles in length and which is enclosed, 
to which Coad Brothers have no title except a possessory title or 
right thereto. 

“7th. What is known as the “Mitchell Pasture” which is five 
miles in width and eight miles in length and which is enclosed and to 
which Coad Brothers have no title except a possessory one. 

“8th. What is known as the “Kane Pasture” being about three 
miles in width and four miles in length and which is enclosed and to 
which Coad Brothers have nothing but a possessory title. 

“9th. What is known as the “Roubadeaux Pasture” about three 
miles in width and four miles in legth and which is enclosed and to 
which Coad Brothers have nothing but a possessory title. 

“10th. In addition to the foregoing the Coad Brothers have a 
large open and unenclosed ranche with almost unlimited boundaries 
and located on and south of Pumpkin Creek. 

“llth. And all improvements on any of the foregoing parcels 


80 acres 


of land.” 

Some of these descriptions are vague; and even 
those who came into this region as I did shortly after 
that time are unable to state with certainty the exact loca- 
tion of all the places mentioned. It is worth noting, how- 
ever, that it embraces practically the whole of that por- 
tion of Scotts Bluff County which lies south of the North 
Platte River, together with an undefined part of Banner 
County to the south. 

Two of the areas are named as the ‘Mitchell 
Ranche,’’ which is that now owned by M. B. Quivey; and 
the ‘‘Home Ranche,’’ which was either west of the pre- 
sent location of Melbeta or at the head of Pumpkin 
Creek. The document does not make this entirely clear. 
It might have been either. In other contemporary his- 
tory the Pumpkin Creek ranch is referred to as the 
‘*Home’’ ranch, but the acreage named in the document 
corresponds to a forty-seven-acre tract near Melbeta 
which was known as the Coad horse ranch at the time 
settlers came into this section. It so happens that the 
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writer purchased this land from the Bay State Company 
a few years after they went out of business in Nebraska, 
and from personal memory and the data on the abstract 
I incline to believe that this was the forty-seven-acre 
tract, although Mr. Quivey says a similar acreage is in- 
cluded in the lands he now owns, and where he has built 
up one of the show-place country homes in the valley. 


The document is a distinct contribution to history. 
The huge sums agreed to be paid to the Coads were paid 
in due time, including an initial payment of $200,000 on 
April 15, 1883, about two weeks after the execution of 
the contract in New York City on March 31. Other sub- 
stantial payments were stipulated, with the final pay- 
ment of $312,800 falling due December 1, 1887. The 
total amount represented in the transaction was $912,- 
853. 82. While the Bay State paid the total sum, it was 
after they had been forced from the use of the Nebraska 
range by the election on the revival of the herd law in 
July, 1887. It was after the passage of that law, also, 
that they began disposing of the relatively small amount 
of titled real estate they retained from this and their 
other holdings. 


The inventory of the live stock sold by the Coads, 
which appears in a schedule made a part of the instru- 
ment, showed 21,829 head of cattle, 180 saddle-horses. 
and wagons, saddles, camp outfits, ete., pertaining to the 
operation of the range. I)uring the period within which 
the payments were to be made, Mark M. Coad was placed 
in charge of the new Bay State affairs on a salary of 
$5,000 a year, and under the terms of his management 
he was to be allotted a certain amount of the receipts for 
expenses, the balance being payable in installments. 
Mark handled his job in a businesslike way, and was 
making the payments regularly as they came due, but 
the easterners who owned the outfit had a few pets at 
work, whom they wished to pamper in their respective 
jobs. In order to get rid of Coad, who insisted on his 
right to hire or fire, the eastern control was forced to 
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pay up in full, and no doubt ran the job thereafter to suit 
themselves. 

This is primarily a story of the Coads, and no sys- 
tematic research has been devoted to the general develop- 
ment of the cattle period which they were among the very 
first to initiate in western Nebraska, It might be men- 
tioned that the Bay State Cattle Company, to whom 
they sold, had by this transaction absorbed practically 
all the herds occupying the territory south of the North 
Platte River. H. V. Redington, joined later by John M. 
Adams, had extensive holdings in the Lawrence Fork 
area. John A. Creighton (later prominent in Omaha 
history for philanthropic contributions to Creighton 
University and otherwise), was associated with John A. 
McShane (afterward congressman from the Omaha dis- 
trict), ranging from the head of Pumpkin Creek and on 
Little Horse Creek. John J. MeIntosh established the 
Circle Arrow ranch near Antelopeville (now Kimball). 
MeIntosh afterward became prominent as a banker, of- 
ficial and democratic leader in Cheyenne County. 


The Bay State Company had acquired, by purchase 
or consolidation, most of these and a few other small out- 
fits, some of them dating back as far as 1874, fairly coin- 
cident with the Coad decision that ranging cattle on the 
prairies was a sound enterprise. With the Bay State 
acquirement of the Coad interests it controlled in a gen- 
eral way the entire South Side range, but its domination 
was relatively short-lived as previously stated. 


It may be pertinent to include also a brief sketch of 
the North Side cattle history during this romantic era of 
the free range. Powers Brothers, established about 1871 
with their 7-U headquarters ranch near the present site 
of Bayard, sold to Dennis Sheedy, and he in turn to W. 
A. Paxton (a name since made familiar to all Nebraska) 
and Bosler Brothers. The Bosler ranch was well below 
the present site of Bridgeport on the north side of the 
river, and the Paxton holdings still farther east on the 
river. In due time these were merged into an organiza- 
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tion known as the Ogallala Land and Cattle Company, 
which held sway over practically all North Side territory 
in Nebraska until the end of the free range period in 
1887. James E. Boyd (afterward governor of Nebraska) 
was concerned in this company. 


Sheedy moved into Denver, where he became a 
wealthy and leading citizen. It is told of him that a 
young Irish girl came into Sheedy’s mining company 
office in Denver one day, erying. She had been dis- 
charged by the manager of a large department store be- 
cause she was a Catholic. This was in the heyday of the 
A. P. A. * agitation. Sheedy at once went down the 
street and within an hour was the owner of the Denver 
Dry Goods Company store, and avowed (and kept the 
vow for years) that he would have no person employed 
or discharged because of religious affiliation. 


It will be noted by the casual mention of many of 
these men who pioneered in stocking the Panhandle with 
range cattle that practically all of them not only made 
fortunes but in addition became men of standing: in many 
other fields. They were somehow more or less kindred 
spirits. In a talk with the writer, Ralph Coad (son of 
John F. Coad) mentioned the fact that Dennis Sheedy, 
in the course of his career to wealth in Denver, visited 
at the Coad home in Omaha. John had erected an im- 
posing brick residence in the West Farnam district in 
1893. Sheedy admired it, and went back to Denver and 
had it duplicated there from the Coad plans. 


The after-life of the Coad brothers witnessed both 
of them increasing in prominence and affairs. Mark M. 
Coad, who was the elder by a decade or more, in 188+ 
established a fancy farm property of six hundred and 
forty acres near Fremont, which he dolled up and made 
into a Percheron horse-breeding plant. The stable he 
built there cost $15,000, and other appurtenances in pro- 
portion. He went back to Ireland for several dozen 


*American Protective Association ——<Anti-Catholie 
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stallions and mares, and today a large proportion of the 
Percheron stock in Nebraska and the west are their 
pedigreed descendants. He was one of the principal 
stockholders in the Merchants National Bank at Omaha, 
and had mining investments and real estate holdings 
in California, as well as a 16,000-acre ranch on Little 
Horse Creek in Wyoming, which he still owned at the 
time of his tragic death in 1911 at the age of eighty-one. 


The murder of Mark Coad stirred the country. He 
was the victim of a Mexican sheep-herder who had had 
some trouble with the ranch foreman. The Mexican ac- 
costed him in the lobby of the Normandie Hotel in Chey- 
enne, at which time Mark told him he would have the 
matter investigated. Roy, a brother of Ralph Coad and 
Mark’s nephew, was sent out to get the workman’s at- 
torney. After he left, the sheep-herder pulled out a gun 
and fired four bullets into Mr. Coad’s body, death being 
instant. The culprit was arraigned for murder but 
pleaded guilty, thereby escaping with a thirty-five-year 
sentence, Near the end of his first year in prison he 
hanged himself in his penitentiary cell. 


The will of Mark Coad left his large estate to an 
adopted son, to the sons and daughters of his brothers 
and sisters, and to a number of cousins still living in 
Ireland, but his chief bequest was one-tenth of the entire 
estate to St. James Orphanage in Omaha. 


John F. Coad, younger of the brothers, went to Cal- 
ifornia after the Bay State transaction was completed 
in 1883, where he invested heavily, selling later at a good 
profit and returning to Nebraska to make the family 
home in Omaha, where Mr. Coad also became interested 
in banking. He purchased much farm land in the Indian 
Territory, Texas, western Iowa and Nebraska. One of 
his buys was a 13,000-acre tract near Norfolk for which 
he paid $13 an acre and sold a year or so later for $16. On 
a farm near Pacific Junction, Iowa, he fed and sold about 
eight hundred head of cattle every year. Meanwhile 
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he was president of the Packers National Bank in Omaha. 
His son Ralph says of him that he was a great family 
man, having thirteen children, to all of whom he gave 
the best education afforded in the colleges and universi- 
ties of the nation. The son states that his father rarely 
spent an evening away from his home. He passed away 
in October, 1910. 


Ralph G. Coad, to whom history will owe a debt of 
eratitude for his relinquishment of the historic docu- 
ment which has been reviewed and elaborated upon in 
this article, is a man of high standing in Omaha. For 
some years he was the manager of the public utilities 
commission of that city. His address follows: 


It is indeed a great deal of pleasure and satisfaction to me 
to accept the invitation of your committee to come out here 
and join with you in this Oregon Trail Days celebration. My 
father, John F. Coad, and my uncle, Mark M. Coad, once owned and 
operated a large cattle ranch which included the very spot where 
we are now gathered. I have brought with me the contract of sale 
of that ranch, which my father and uncle executed in the year of 
1883 when they sold this very region south of the North Platte to 
the Nebraska Land and Cattle Company, Limited, of London, Eng- 
land, which was later known as the Bay State Cattle Company. 
This contract, which was executed in New York City on the 31st 
day of March, 1883, describes in detail the various ranching pro- 
perties which the Coad Brothers owned. The Coad Brothers had 
legal title to very little land, but they had what was then known as 
‘‘possessory” title to over 220,000 acres of land. They also sold at 
that time 22,000 head of cattle and 180 saddle horses. This con- 
tract has always been held dearly by the members of the Coad 
family. Today, as the youngest son of John F. Coad, I am presenting 
this document to your Scotts Bluff museum so that the same may 
be held by you, and your children’s children, as a permanent record 
of the cattle industry which once so greatly prospered in this region 
of Nebraska. 

On this occasion I believe it is fitting and proper that I should 
relate some of the history of my father and unele and their associ- 
ates in the cattle business when this district was known as the great 
“cattle kingdom” and the ranchers as the “cattle kings.” 

My father and uncle were born in Ireland and came to Massa- 
chusetts in the latter part of the 1840’s. They gradually worked 
their way westward and in the year 1858 arrived at Nebraska City, 
where they immediately entered the freighting business. My father 
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was then a boy of sixteen and my uncle twelve years his senior. 
They freighted from Nebraska City to Denver. While their business 
started with but two prairie schooners, it quickly grew to large pro- 
portions. The freight trips in those days were started in the late 
spring and finished in the fall of the year. There was an idea which 
prevailed among the early freighters that neither man nor beast 
could live in the western part of this state after snow fell. Nebras- 
ka City was then the largest city in this state, but in the winter 
months there was little work except in preparation for the spring 
activities. 

The Coad Brothers had a different idea of this region, and in 
the year 1862 they established a ranch at Julesburg, Colorado. This 
was known at the Wisconsin Ranch. There they kept a large herd 
of bull oxen and also a large quantity of food supplies which they 
freighted there in the fall. In the spring they rushed these into 
Denver when the food supply there was low and prices high. The 
Coad Brothers made a substantial sum of money on this idea in the 
spring of 1863. 

In January of 1864 a large band of Indians made an attack up- 
on the Wisconsin Ranch and the various other bull ranches in a 
radius of two hundred miles, destroying all of the ranches and 
killing nearly all the people on them. My uncle put up a great de- 
fense, but he lost most of his oxen and his food supplies, velued at 
$20,000. However, he was able to save the lives of his sister and 
brother-in-law, Ben Danielson, and their two infant children, and 
also an old man and a young boy who were staying on the ranch 
that winter. The story of his defense of the Wisconsin Ranch is 
one of outstanding courage and fighting ability. In that fight, 
twenty-two Indians were killed and thirty badly wounded. A com- 
pany of United States soldiers, under command of Lieutenant Ken- 
nedy, tried to come to his rescue but they were driven away by the 
superior number of fighting Indians. The American Ranch, which 
was located about twelve miles from the Wisconsin Ranch, was 
owned by John Morris. The Indians attacked this first. They killed 
John Morris and his six men and captured Mrs. Morris and her 
two children, destroyed all the buildings, stole a supply of liquor 
and then, encouraged by fire-water, made their attack on the Wis- 
econsin Ranch. 

Unele Mark, Jim Moore and Charles Perkins spent the balance 
of that winter fighting Indians with the government troops. He was 
in over 25 fights with the Indians that year. After the fight on the 
Wisconsin Ranch he had the respect of the Indian, the soldier and 
the frontiersman, and later of the rancher and the cowboy. Many 
of these early cowboys were very bad men. 


In the year 1865 my father entered into a contract with the 
Un‘ted States Government to supply Fort Laramie and Fort Seag- 
wick at Julesburg with cord wood. He established a camp which 
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was located south of here on the Lawrence Fork. In February, 

while engaged in cutting wood at the Fork, my father and his band 
of men were attacked by the Indians. They were greatly outnum- 
bered and the Indians ran off their horses, mules and oxen. The 
ground was covered with snow and the temperature at that time was 
about 30 degrees below zero. The oxen could not travel fast enough 
for the Indians, so on the second day the Indians confined their 
efforts to driving away the horses and mules. For four or five 
weeks afterwards, the oxen kept straying back into the camp. To 
the surprise of all, the oxen were in very fine condition and their 
healthy appearance was proof of the fact that they had rustled for 
themselves and fed on the sun-cured grasses of the plains. It was 
at that time my father made up his mind that the cattle-raising in- 
dustry was possible on the western range. 

The Union Pacific railroad was then being constructed. My 
father and my uncle gradually retired from the freighting business 
and it was in 1867 they took a contract with the government to sup 
ply the government posts in the west with hay. That hay was cut 
and put up on Mitchell Bottom—the first hay put up in western 
Nebraska. 

From that time on the Coad Brothers controlled the Mitchell 
Bottom. Later they acquired all the land east of the bottom, south 
of the North Platte to Court House Rock. They contracted with 
the government for hay and lumber until 1872, and during part of 
that time obtained their wood from the Elk Mountains in Wyoming, 
where they had established a bull ranch. 

In the year 1870 my father took a trip to Texas, where he con- 
tracted for ten thousand longhorn cows. They were driven up the 
Chisholm Trail #nd delivered to the Coad Brothers at Ogallala, 
Nebraska. About this same time my uncle went to Illinois and pur- 
chased a herd cf the finest bulls he could locate. They were 
shipped out to Ogallala by the Union Pacific railroad. 

With the opering of the Union Pacific, the pony express on the 
old Oregon Trail ‘vas discontinued and the Coad Brothers acquired 
the pony express station house at Scottsbluff in 1870 and used it 
as their ranch house. 

About this time other men were entering into the cattle business. 
H. V. Reddington of Sidney located on the Lawrence Fork, where 
my father earlier had a lumber camp. ‘Tom Kain had an eight- 
thousand-acre ranch on this side of the river, which was later 
taken over by the Coad Brothers. The Bosler Brothers located on 
the north side of the river with headquarters at Lewellen about 
1873. They had a very large ranch, and part of it was occupied by 
the Boyd Brothers. James E. Boyd later became governor of the 
State of Nebraska. Bill Paxton located near Ogallala. Colin Hun- 
ter located on Little Horn Creek in 1872. The Powers Brothers of 
Texas located across the river from here in 1871. They sold their 
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land to Dennis Sheedy in 1873 and returned to Texas. J. J. 
Melntosh located a ranch on Lodgepole Creek a few miles from the 
present town of Kimball in 1872. 

Ed Creighton had a bull ranch on Horse Creek in 1867, and in 
1870 he stocked this and his other ranches on Pumpkin Creek with 
Texas cattle. The Creighton Texas cattle arrived at Ogallala about 
six weeks before the Coad cattle arrived. John A. Creighton and 
Long Jim Creighton were employed in this cattle enterprise by Ed 
at this time. The Creighton and the Coad ranches were the first 
in western Nebraska to stock with Texas cattle. Ed Creighton 
died in 1874 and his younger brother John A. Creighton took charge 
of his estate. 

Jim Moore was the first Pony Express rider between Julesburg 
and Scottsbluff station. He and my uncle did considerable Indian 
fighting in the winter of 1864. Moore was one of the early ranch- 
ers in this valley. After his death his widow sold the Moore ranch 
and later married R. S. Van Tassell, who became one of the big 
ranchers in Wyoming. Before going into the ranching business, Van 
Tassell had a contract with the Union Pacifie whereby he supplied 
1,240,000 ties at $1 apiece. The Swan Brothers and Dan Sullivan 
and Carey, the Kurkindall Brothers, Yoder Brothers and the 
Olerichs Brothers were some of the larger outfits in Wyoming. 

Cheyenne was the capital of this cattle kingdom. Most of the 
business offices of the ranches were in Cheyenne. The laws 
governing the ranches were made by the Wyoming Stock Growers 
Association, and the Territory of Wyoming was governed by this 
same organization. They had a majority of the members of the 
levislature in that territorial government. My father was a charter 
member of the Wyoming Stock Growers Association and a :naember 
of the first territorial legislature of Wyoming. After 1870 father 
lived in Cheyenne and had charge of the office and all business 
transactions of the Coad Brothers. Uncle Mark lived on the ranch 
and had charge of the men and all ranching activities. 

The cattle multiplied rapidly in this valley. Profits were great. 
The Indians were no longer giving trouble to the ranchers. Life was 
beginning to be easier to possess, railroad facilities were getting 
better, when the English, Scotch and Easterners began to take a 
lively interest in this great Western bonanza. 

The Bay State Cattle Company bought the Creighton ranches 
in 1882 for $750,000. John A. MeShane became its first manager. 

The Coad Brothers had the fastest ponies in the valley and 
therefore their cowboys were the most efficient at the roundups. 
One reason for this was that Uncle Mark gave every cowboy three 
ponies, and if he ever found one riding a tired pony he fired him. 
Their hay land was the best in the valley. Their bulls were the envy 
of all. The Coad ranch soon was wanted by others. My father 
went to New York at the invitation of the English and eastern inter- 
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ests in 1883 and sold the ranch for $912,000. 

Dennis Sheedy sold his ranch to Bill Paxton and the Bosler 
Brothers a few months after the Coad Brothers sold. A great num- 
ber of sales took place in 1883 and 1884. 

While father was in New York he became well acquainted with 
a young lawyer in the firm which was handling the legal business 
for the English and Scotch interests. He was Charles E. Rushmore. 
Rushmore was sent to the Black Hills later to represent the eastern 
interests, and while there a mountain was named after him. In re- 
cent years Gutzon Borglum, the sculptor, has been converting that 
peak into a national monument. You will notice that the witness 
and the notary to this document of sale is none other than this same 
Charles E. Rushmore. He visited father at our home in Omaha on 
several occasions. 

The Union Pacifie railroad was rapidly bringing homesteaders 
westward. Towns were springing up like magic along the right of 
way of the Union Pacific. About 1886 the homesteaders began 
settling on the ranges, and soon the Cattle Empire was broken up 
and this great frontier faded away. You now have your beauti- 
ful cities and farms where the mammoth herds of Texas longhorns 
once grazed. You have prospered in this valley. Today it is truly 
known as the “Garden Spot of Nebraska.” I feel proud of the 
fact that my father and uncle were the first to realize the great 
farming possibilities of this valley. 

I have sought to give, in conjunction with the text of 
Mr. Coad’s address in Gering, merely an outline of the 
range cattle period—one of the most romantic in Nebras- 
ka history—in one specific area. Were there space to 
wander into a wider field, the story of those days* 
through which the Texas trail had seen countless thous- 
ands of weary longhorns plodding from south to north, 
hazed by wide-hatted cowboys, what a wealth of mate- 
terial, and what a prolific volume of adventure, tragedy, 
comedy, failure and success would be involved! 

This article does not include a fraction of the basie 
facts and interesting incidents which surround that 
epoch: How the sandhill area became established, as it 
remains today, as an ideal cattle range; how the Coffees, 
John Bratt, Newman, Hunter, Evans, Bartlett Richards 
and others figured; how Dr. Graham became the first 
rancher on the upper Niobrara; how his son-in-law, 


*The period from 1867 to 1887, inclusive. 
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Captain James H. Cook, settled down on the now famous 
Agate Springs Ranch to enjoy an honored old age; how 
Jim Dahlman, later famous political character and may- 
or of Omaha, and the notorious ‘‘Doc’’ Middleton, sub- 
ject of many a dime thriller, won spots in the cow picture 
—these and many other lights and shadows of a fruitful 
and prophetic period of sound adventure might be woven 
into a more complete story of this least publicized but 
truly important epoch in the annals of the west. 





DRY BONES 


By Edwin Ford Piper 


Springtime outran the furrowings of raw sod; 
There must be bread: in August the bonepickers 
Go harvesting the prairie, dragging out— 

Rich roof for hundred-legs and seurrying beetles— 
From the fingers of the grass and spiderweb 
Long curving rib and broad white shoulderblade. 


They pay a dollar for a ton. 


The square, squat houses, the low shedlike stores 
Weathering unpainted, toe the littered street 

That finds the railway station. By the track, 

A fenced lot heaped with bleaching skeletons,— 
Mountainous wreckage, shin and back confused, 
Crowned with horned skulls grotesquely menacing. 


So ends the buffalo. Five years since he tossed 
In great earth-shaking herds his shaggy mane; 
Now, not one calf. Once furious bulls did roar 
The challenge moving terribly to fight. 
Dry bones—the price one dollar for a ton. 
—From Barbed Wire and Wayfarers. 
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Arthur F. Mullen 
Born Canada, May 31, 1878 


Died Omaha, July, 1938 
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Populist Recollections 


| first met Arthur Mullen at a Populist convention 
in O'Neill in 1892. He was a shock-headed boy of nine 
teen in the midst of the fray, meeting veterans twice 
his age on equal terms. Holt County was the center of 
the fiercest political conflicts in North Nebraska—the 
only county in the state where a defaulting county treas- 
urer was lynched by a mob of plundered taxpayers 
M. F. (‘‘Mike’’) Harrington, one of the greatest spell 
binding lawyers; Ham Kautzman, one of the most vigor 
ous, virulent editorial writers, dwelt there. Every home 
stead quarter-section was inhabited by a family of ora 
tors. Every schoolhouse was an Irish parliament. 


No wonder a boy like Arthur Mullen became a 
leader in state and national politics! 


It was the political fashion in Nebraska, after the 
‘ampaign of 1896, for aspirants to profess the most ab- 
ject obedience to W. J. Bryan. Many of these were at 
heart Bryan opponents, but now became his courtiers. 
It is to the credit of Arthur Mullen that he had the 
courage to maintain his independence in those years 
The Holt County school of political independence was a 
severe teacher. There were no popes in its polities. 
There was a living challenge for every statement. There 
were no ‘‘hundred-per-cent’’ followers of any leader. 


Such a society has its difficulties in a democratic 
government, but we believe it has a better destiny than 
devotion to a despotism in Italy, Germany or Russia. 


For many years Arthur Mullen has been on the 
Historical Society membership roll. He had a clear idea 
of the relation of history to social progress. He left 
for publication a manuscript on Nebraska history as he 
knew it. His portrait finds proper place in any gallery 
of forceful and distinguished Nebraskans. 


_Addison E. Sheldon. 
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NEBRASKA 
By Florence E. Hyde 


Proud part of a grand mosaic, 

Inlaid at the nation’s heart; 
Product of pioneer spirit, 

Fulfillment of native art: 
Nebraska, set so glorious 

In gold and varying greens, 
With bluest sky harmonious, 

And marked by generous streams. 


Cavaliers seeking Quivera, 
Allured by silver and gold, 
Knew not that Nebraska’s prairie 
Held wealth in measure untold; 
But wealth that calls for men dauntless, 
With spirit to match the plain: 
Sturdy men with courage faultless 
Who, falling, can rise again. 


We plow our way to thy riches; 
Sun, wind and rain cheer us on. 
Thy skies and landscapes bewitch us 
Divert our toil into song: 
Triumphant song of the joyous, 
Nebraska’s song of the field, 
Voicing to Nature bounteous 
The hope for abundant yield. 


High on thy wall the handwriting, 
Prophetic of future might, 
Proclaims loyal love abiding 
The star to guide us aright. 
Star of Nebraska, shine o’er us! 
Shine o’er our beautiful land; 


Shine in our hearts, and inspire us 
To obey thy high command, 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Red Cloud’s Folk: A History of the Oglala Sioux Indians, by 
George E. Hyde. (University of Oklahoma Press, 1937; pp. xi, 
331; $5.00.) Review by Addison E. Sheldon. 

George E. Hyde, of Omaha, has been an intensive student and 
writer upon the West for many years. In spite of limitations to his 
eyesight Mr. Hyde has been a very diligent and productive writer. 
His work has been painstaking and thorough and will stand con- 
spicuous in the literature of the West. 


The present volume is based on a careful study of the docu- 
ments of the period. It brings into a compact, clear narrative the 
events in the history of the Oglala Sioux from their first contact 
with the white men to 1878—the final location of the Oglala at Pine 
Ridge. It will be an indispensable book for all students of the 
Western Plains region. As such it is weleomed to the working 
library of this reviewer, who has in process of compilation a work 
of his own in the same general field, tho with quite different treat- 
ment and much different material. The most important period in the 
history of the Oglala Sioux is the period since 1878—the story of 
the gradual adaptation of this tribe to the new life. 


Pioneer Tales of the Nebraska Panhandle, by A. B. Wood. (Gering, 
Nebraska: Courier Press, 1938. 288 pp. $2.) Review by 
Addison E. Sheldon. 

As the golden years—the golden pioneer years—of Nebraska 
pass into perspective; as the voices familiar which woke the early 
echoes in the frontier canyons are hushed into everlasting silence; 
as the faces, fierce or friendly, which welcomed ours in the rude 
border decades fade in the twilight of a day that is soon forever 
done——what joy is granted us, the survivors, that we live to write the 
record! 


This is the joy of A. B. Wood—and of his friends—in the pub- 
lication of his “Pioneer Tales of the Panhandle.” To the book 
over sixty writers make personal contribution. Many of these are 
familiar names in Nebraska, but the very best stories, in the mind 
of this reviewer, are by persons little known outside the North Platte 
valley. These are the real pioneers who knew the life. 


President Wood of the State Historical Society has done a 
splendid job in bringing these modest actors in the heroic frontier 
story into their proper position. 


With his special edition of the Courier last year winning first 
place in a national editorial contest, the name of A. B. Wood moves 
toward its proper place in the history of the West. 
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J. R. Farris, Pioneer 


My first meeting with J. R. Farris was at the Popu- 
list County Convention in Valentine in 1893. He was a 
modest, boyish country boy who was becoming an editor. 
Surrounded and sustained by a determined, sunburned 
group of sandhill and canyon farmers and stockmen 
twice his age, Farris had the entire affection and confi- 
dence of the people. 

Mr. Farris is now in his tenth year of service as 
State Purchasing Agent for Nebraska. His office 
handles a million and a half dollars of state business 
zach year with economy, fidelity and accuracy. He is 
still very much the same modest, quiet, boyish fellow 
with the same angelic, inscrutable smile he had in 18953 
He does more work with less political overhead than 
most state officials who occupy front seats. 


For five years the editor of this magazine has tried 
to get Farris to write some of his own recollections of 
those pioneer vears upon the Niobrara. At last it is here 
—a good story, well told, and with the Snake River 
Falls for a fitting frontispiece. 


Rollins Historical Collection 


For some time Il. S. Robinson of our Research Department has 
been engaged in biographical research for Mrs. Phillip Ashton Rol 
lins, of New York City. Mrs. Rollins is engaged in cataloging her 
husband's collection of Western Americana, and is making a very 
thorough job of it. 

Mr. Rollins, a Princeton graduate of 1889, is an authority on 
western American history. He is the author of several books upon 
the subject, also editor of “The Discovery of the Oregon Trail’—a 
thoroughly annotated edition of Robert Stuart's narrative of the 
Astorian Expedition. Mr. Rollins spent several years of his youth 
and early manhood in the west, was in eastern Wyoming during the 
“Cattle War,” and probably knows as much as any man living about 
the west of the last century. 
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“The Panorama of Nebraska” 


Through months of arduous effort by the Lincoln Recreation 
Board, the playground directors of city schools, and nearly three 
thousand of the children themselves, this oustanding pageant was 
presented in Pioneers Park August 4 and 5, in an ampitheater 
formed by the valley lying between a plum thicket and the Indian 
statue by Burman. With the help of powerful spotlights, variable 
flood lamps and loud speakers, the panorama was witnessed by six 
teen enthusiastic thousands Thursday night, while five thousand 
more were caught in the traffic congestion—a problem that was 
solved before the second performance. 

The production was a notable success and, it is hoped, will be 
repeated annually in one form or another. Such spectacles have 
great value to students of all ages, and of course the children swal- 
low these sugar-coated pills of learning greedily. Even tho faet be 
forsaken for fancy, as in case of the luminous dinosaurs, they are 
not misled. Yet “truth is stranger than fiction,” and more desir 
able. 

In the opening scene, against a background of dense tropical 
vegetation, fierce battle was waged between those reptilian monsters 
that roamed Nebraska in prehistoric days. Next came the view of 
a teeming Indian village, its inhabitants busy with their daily tasks. 
Indian smoke signals then warned of the approach of Coronado and 
his aides, s' lendidly mounted and with horses to trade, in 1541. 

Then the Pioneer Period: The Lewis and Clark expedition of 
1804, in conference with chieftains on Council Bluff near the later 
site of Fort Calhoun; Lieutenant Pike in 1806 persuading the In 
dians to accept their “White Father” and transfer allegiance from 
the three-barred flag of Spain to the Stars and Stripes; prairie 
schooners drawn by horses across the great stage, with pioneers, 
children, dogs and cattle on foot alongside; the stage coach and 
pony express; the Mormon migration (on foot and horseback and 
in covered wagons) from Florence to Utah in 1847; replicas of a 
sod house and the Daniel Freeman homestead—the first taken un 
der the Act of i862; a portrayal of the old “square dance” that 
helped these pioneers forget how far they were from familiar faces, 
and finally the first train of the Union Pacifice—smoke, whistle and 
all. These dramatic scenes were enhanced by special music. 

“The Dance of the Nations,” representing in costume the home 
steaders of sixteen nationalities that fused in Nebraska's melting 
pot, and the final beautiful scene before a fifty-foot replica of the 
capitol, where the entire cast assembled to sing “My Nebraska,” 
were perhaps most impressive of the two-hour program. Then the 
heart-stirring notes of a bugle sounding “Taps” sent the great audi 
ence home with something worth thinking about. 

From Atlantic to Pacific, pageants steadily increase in popu 
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larity as people realize the significance of history as the background 
of daily life. The individual is the ever-vital link between Past and 
Future, and according to the richness of his heritage is the burden 
of his responsibility. If such programs could be carried out in every 
community, the State would profit. Even with the limited facilities 
of a country town, the demands upon ingenuity, resourcefulness and 
the spirit of research pay dividends to all participants and inspire 
greater achievement. 


Brothers Out West 


To our exchange table comes the “Pony Express Courier 
Telling the Story of California and the Old Trails.” It issues from 
Placerville, “formerly Hang-town.” The editor-publisher, Norman 
H. Robotham, has promised us also one of the seventeen remaining 
complete files of this most interesting monthly, which has a re- 
markable list of contributors. Thru all its pages runs a golden 
thread of love and pride for their state in the hearts of those mak- 
ing this outstanding contribution to western history, which has won 
enthusiastic support from every state in the Union. 

A co-worker says of Mr. Robotham that “California histery is 
his hobby, his one great love.” Sixteen years ago he was one of the 
first to devote himself to the dream of a historical pageant of Sac- 
ramento—involving that famous and bitterly resisted ordinance for 
the compulsory growing of whiskers. Now he works to arouse the 
traveling public to the glories of the Mother Lode district, “the 
country situated along State Highway No. 49—a road which lies 
above the fog and below the snow.” Here, and along the Pony Fx- 
press route, “one can experience more romance and travel thrills in 
a short time than the average person obtains from a trip to 
Europe.” 

Another great pageant, “the first Pageant of the Pacific,” now 
building on the Bay, will bring San Francisco into the spotlight with 
New York in 1939. “Beautiful even in the old days, full of the 
juices of life, and astonishingly corrupt,” out of “The City That 
Was” and out of the earthquake has arisen ‘a new city “that im 
beauty, vigor and intelligent civic management challenges anything 
in America.” More power to you, brothers, for “West is West.” 

Mrs. Robotham, by the way, “hails from Niobrara and is re- 
lated to your ex-Senator John Robertson, of O'Neill, so she always 
likes to see a boost in our paper for Nebraska.” And Senator 
Robertson served in the legislature with this editor, both of us Pop- 
ulists. 


Cass County on the Map 


Dr. G. H. Gilmore, president, and other active members of the 
Cass County Historical Society were instrumental in the order to 
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our printer for three hundred “Ghost Town” pamphlets and addi- 
tional maps, reprinted from this magazine in March. Alvin Me- 
Reynolds, treasurer, is confident that when school opens many 
hundreds will wish to secure this accurate account of local history, 
the value of which records will naturally increase with the passage 
of time. 


The WPA and History 


It is proper to publish at this time and place the substance of a 
letter written last March to Mrs. Ethel May Sanmann, director of 
that division of the WPA under which more than fifty professional 
workers are rendering an invaluable service to the State Historical 
Society. 

For over sixty years our rapidly accumulating historical col- 
lections have cried aloud for just such patient hands and talented 
minds as are now bringing this vast mass of unorganized material 
into systematic form for the use of a far-flung studious publie 
daily seeking access to all the treasure Nebraska has to offer. But 
there is yet another side to the subject—a side not sufficiently 
realized: 

“Nebraska is passing out of the pioneer period which I have 
known since my boyhood. The ‘free land’ is gone. The rough work 
of breaking sod, building sod houses, digging wells, making trails 
all familiar to the old frontier—is done. We have entered the portal 
of that great new world-era of invention and social control which 
brings fundamenta] changes in our modes of life and thought. 

“This great change brings with it a displacement of labor, re- 
making our working order. In this change the ‘white-collar work- 
ers’ have greatest difficulty in finding a place to earn bread and 
lodging, preserve self-respect, prepare for what the wisdom of the 
new social order may supply. 

“Here in Nebraska we have survived the greatest period of 
speculation ever known. Thousands of white-collar positions were 
created by this great wild dream of making fortunes. Thousands 
of persons secured special training to fill those positions. When the 
bubble blew up these were the most wretched of all our unemployed. 
They were unable to step into the ranks of ditch-diggers and wood- 
choppers. For many their sex was a bar to callings that other- 
wise they might have filled. They were specialized products of the 
great industrial evolution, ready to perish like the highly specialized 
prehistoric animals or to die with the arms of revolution in their 
hands. 

“These people have found salvation for soul and body in the 
white-collar programs of the past three years. And, above this sal- 
vation, they have found themselves contributors to the cultural 
creation of the New Nebraska and the New World which is before 


us. 
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Dr. George Bird Grinnell 


As a slight tribute to a really great man, we record the follow 
ing resolution: 

“The Nebraska State Historical Society receives with the sense 
of deep loss the news ef the death of Dr. George Bird Grinnell at 
his home in New York City on April llth. Dr. Grinnell is one of the 
outstanding heroes of western exploration and western literature. 
He was the close companion of Major Frank North and Captain 
Luther North of Nebraska. lle was a lifelong student and cham 
pion of the West: a companion of Pawnee and Cheyenne trtes of 
Neoraska, speaking both languages: and the author of such nota 
ble books as ‘Pawnee Hero Stories,” ‘The Fighting Chevennes,’ and 
‘Two Great Seouts’ (the North brothers). Dr. Grinnell accompa 
nied General Custer in the first exploration of the Black Ilills. He 
Was a frequent visitor to Nebraska, and has left imperishable evi 
dence of his love for the Nebraska region and the people who dweil 


therein.” 


Acknowledgments 


Pushed off the editor’s table into a metaphorical bas'et below 
are many manuscripts and letters reserved for early publication. 
Perhaps that basket should bear the legend, “All hope abandon, ye 
who enter here.” The press may be free, but printers’ ink is not 
Here is one contribution that must have attention before the year 
passes into eternity—a community calendar from business firms of 
Plainview. The “Tel-a-Quick,” it is called, being a very clever de- 
vice for reckoning time forward or backward by weeks, by sixty or 
ninety days, or any other period desired. Also it determines the day 
of the week on which a given day of the month will fall. This is 
sometimes a question of great importance, before which the average 
person is helpless without a calendar for that year. We are under 
obligation to the progressive men of Plainview for this useful gift. 


Dating back to the same era is a small book of verse from Al- 
bert Litle Johnson—gleanings from a scrapbook kept thru many 
years. Mr. Johnson is one of the pioneers of whom Nebraska is 
proud. His father and brother came afoot from Wisconsin to Val 
paraiso in 1865, when Albert was a year old; the family followed 
and settled there. In 1888 he went to Crete to work in a little mill 
turning out 125 barrels of flour a day. For many years he has been 
president of that'mill, now run by the younger Johnsons, and in June, 
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1937, celebrated fifty years of continuous service there. More than 
that, he has long been recognized as a public-spirited citizen who 
practices what he preaches, active in all good works. 


Our thanks to the management of Miller & Paine for the artistic 
way in which they handled the large window display of exhibits 
from the Historical Museum. Many a “man on the street” never 
realizes what curious and valuable relics the citizens of Nebraska 
have entrusted to our care until his attention is challenged in such 
arresting way. 


An Outstanding Nebraskan 


We are proud to acknowledge the gift of a large portrait of 
Mrs. Elvira Caroline Tewksbury, a real Nebraskan as well as a 
“real Daughter of the American Revolution’’—the last in this state. 
To be a “real Daughter” requires that one’s own father must have 
fought in the Revolutionary War, and this is “a distinction that 
belongs to very few living people. It means that a single step in 
descent must cover a period of at least 128 years since the close of 
that war. It means that the father must have been very young when 
he went into the war, and that his living sons or daughters must 
have been born long after the war ended. The time involved com- 
prehends the period allotted to four generations, so the fact that 
living men and women are children of soldiers of the Revolutionary 
War is notable in itself... So far as is known, Nebraska has had 
only six of these distinguished personages,” * all of whom are now 
dead. 

Mrs. Tewksbury’s brother, Isaac F. Walker, spent his life in 
New Hampshire, for many years a citizen of Concord. Their father, 
James Walker, enlisted in the New Hampshire militia under Major 
Francis Smith January 27, 1777. This was the regiment that rein- 
forced the garrison at Ticonderoga against British attack. 


Elvira Caroline Walker was born at Antrim, New Hampshire, in 
1830, and her childhood was spent among the beautiful hills of that 
state. Coming to Plattsmouth in the early sixties she became the 
wife of John S. Tewksbury, a prosperous pioneer farmer of Cass 
County. When they moved to Weeping Water she became a member 
of the D. A. R. Her last years were spent with her niece, Mrs. Anna 
Mae Wooley of Omaha, from whom we have this gift. Its duplicate 
may be found in Morton House (another fireproof building) and in 
the care of Fontenelle Chapter D, A. R. 


Mrs. Tewksbury died on March 7, 1920. On Flag Day of the 
following year the State D. A. R. held an impressive memorial 





*Omaha Sunday Bee, April 5, 1914. 
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Elvira Caroline Tewksbury 
Born May 22, 1830; Died March 7, 1920 


service at her grave at Laurel Hill. Mrs. F. 1. Ringer, past state re 
gent, was in charge of the program and presented a bronze tablet; 
Mrs. Ernest M. Pollard made the response. The historie flag pre 
sented by President Franklin Pierce to Logan Fontenelle as a token 
of friendship was draped upon the branches of a fine cedar over- 
hanging the grave. As Mrs. Tewksbury was a cousin of President 
Pierce this gesture was peculiarly appropriate. 


This is one of the portraits in a notable group to be unveiled at 
the annual meeting of the State Historical Society in October. It 
shows a strong, fine face with sweetness shining thru, the half 
closed eyes bright and penetrating, and every deep-etched wrinkle 
telling a story—could we but know! 

The gift included two daguerrotypes—one of Elvira in young 
womanhood and one of her husband; a golden spoon inscribed with 
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her initials and presented by the National Chapter D. A. R.; and a 
“Home Almanac for the Year 1883, Presented by Eugene L. Reed, 
Weeping Water, agent Ilome Insurance Company, New York.” As 
almanacs go, this is a work of art, profusely illustrated, the “calen- 
dar pages designed by John S. Davis and engraved on wood by 
Rudolph Schelling” in the good old German style. There is a fine 
drawing of Craigie House and of Longfellow in his study therein. 


Mears Geographic Award 


A contributor to this magazine is Louise W. Mears, a native 
Nebraskan although for thirty-seven years on the faculty of the 
State Teachers College, first in Minnesota and then (as now) at 
Milwaukee. Receiving her master’s degree at the University of Ne- 
braska in 1912, she now presents to her alma mater a gold medal to 
be won by the student whose thesis upon the geography of Nebraska 
shall be judged most commendable and thereupon filed with the 
State Historical Society as a permanent record of the state. The 
first award will be made in 1939. A similar award for geographic 
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research was bestowed upon the State Teachers College at Pern, 
Nebraska, some years ago. 


Miss Mears herself is a splendid example of what scholarship 
ean do for woman. She has studied in the universities of Chicago, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin; at Cornell and Harvard, Clark and Marquette. 
Member of many scientifie and educational societies, she was a dele- 
gate to the Pan-Pacifie Scientific Congress in Hawaii and to the 
World Edueational Conference in Toronto. She has traveled also in 
Europe, Canada, Alaska and Mexico; and, being deeply interested in 
geology, joined an expedition to the Pacific northwest. 


As a child and young woman her home was at Peru and later at 
Auburn, always (after her father’s death) with her mother and 
uncle, William Gaede. Three of a kind in temperament and talents, 
they lived a serene, quiet life exquisitely attuned to all that makes 
life fine and beautiful. Tho their intimate circle was of necessity 
limited, they were democratic in sympathies and universally loved. 
In Nebraska she is remembered as one woman in a thousand 
strong, yet gentle, and lovely in every human contact. 


General G. K. Warren 


One of the treasures of this office is the portrait of Gouverneur 
Kemble Warren, sent by his daughter Emily B. Warren of Newport, 
Rhode Island, and which will be formally presented at the annual 
meeting of the State Historical Society in October. <A review of 
Taylor’s “Life of Warren” was prepared by Dr. J. L. Sellers, U. of 
N., for a recent issue of this magazine. Later we hope to publish a 
sketch of this splendid life which touched Nebraska life intimately 
before the Civil War. We hope also that some member of this family 
may be prevailed upon to visit the scenes known to General Warren 
when a young lieutenant on this frontier, and to give us material for 
a story of those thrilling days. 


Civil War Letters 


We have received from Mrs. G. L. Hutchins of North Loup a 
valued collection of war letters written to his parents by her uncle, 
Calvin B. Crandall, who on August 27, 1862, tho a minor, enlisted in 
Company H of the 44th Regiment New York Volunteers, Third 
Brigade, First Division, Fifth Army Corps. These letters cover four 
years of service in the Union Army. With them comes a portrait of 
this boy—the type that makes us proud of our America. 
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Private Crandall was wounded at Spottsylvania, and while try- 
ing to get back to safety came upon a wounded soldier begging for 
water. Stopping to care for his comrade he was captured by the 
enemy, but, being wounded, was sent to hospital instead of a prisor 
camp and later was paroled and served to the end of the war. 
Practicing dentistry in New York and Kansas, he reached his seven- 
ties before death overtook him. He never lived in Nebraska, but the 
brother George mentioned in these letters was a missionary pastor 
who in 1876 settled in what is now Clay Center. 


The minor hardships of war are hinted in a letter that Octobe 
saying that the paymaster was sick and the boys had received no 
money for almost four months. Hardtack was full of bugs and 
worms, and without money no bread could be secured except at the 
sutler’s shanty, “a week or so old.” 


On November 3, 1862, he wrote from MeKim’s Mansion Hos 
pital, whence he had been transferred from a hospital on the Po- 
tomac. “The hospital here consists of a wooden frame covered with 
cloth, double thickness on top, one on the sides; filled with iron beds 
with husk mattresses, and a nurse to help.” Again: “Coffee and 
bread for breakfast, two or three potatoes and salt fat pork for sup- 
per and dinner. No prospect of pay for two months. Quite sick with 
cold and fever.”” He was returned to his regiment at end of the vear. 
“The regimental hospital is made of officers’ tents, with crotches 
driven into the ground, poles laid across and cedar boughs thrown 
on to form the bed.” 


January 28, 1863: “Report comes today that General Meade is 
in command of the Army of the Potomac. If so I have but little 
faith in our success—don’t like changing commanders so much.” 


In camp, May 7: Ordered to Kelly’s Ford. Rebs across the river, 
and very friendly—-would swim out into the river and change knap- 
ers and trade coffee and sugar for tobacco.” 


Gettysburg, July 4: “Lying behind the breastworks. Encounter 
with enemy lasting until dark, after marching nearly all night. Our 
regiment suffered—115 killed and wounded.” 


Army of the Potomac, July 13: “Battle in and around Potomac 
on July 1. Marched all day and until two at night. On morning of 
2d started at five and marched about five miles, then rested until 
two when the cannonading began and we started for the front, tak- 
ing our position on a high rocky point. In five minutes the rebs 
came yelling in two or three lines of battle. ‘Every man for himself! 
were the orders, and until dark the artillery roared. Our regiment 
lost 111 killed and wounded. Advanced on Sunday across the field 
of dead bodies and with the wounded ealling for water.” 
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Calvin Crandall 
Company H, 44th New York Volunteers 


July 18: “Rebs have succeeded in getting across the river (Po- 
tomac). We are following them back towards Richmond. They had 
thrown up breastworks before crossing, and we expected a fight. I 
did picket duty, lying under rubber blanket in heavy rain, the water 
four inches deep under us. Outposts not relieved all night—too dark 
in the woods. Disappointed in morning to find rebs had escaped: we 
thought surely we had them where our force could destroy them with 
one last battle, and then Peace. Feel that General Meade did his 
best—in fact, more than any other general has done for a long time. 
A long way toward victory, even without the entire capture of Lee. 
Company has not been paid since spring.” 

August 29: “Five deserters in our First Brigade tried, convict- 
ed and shot today. The awful scene was about a hundred rods from 
camp. We were marched out and formed in close column in mass, 
fronting toward the graves. The boys were then marched in front 
of the soldiers, headed by a corps band playing a solemn march and 
followed by the men detailed to do the shooting; then came the 
prisoners carrying their coffins, with a guard at each side. They 
were dressed in blue pants and white shirts (no coats) and marched 
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to the graves, where each sat down on his own coffin. Time was 
given to prepare for death. One got to his feet and talked, then the 
bugle sounded. He went to one of the others and kissed him, then 
took his seat. They were blindfolded, the order to fire was given, 
and they fell back on their coffins, dead.” 

But those who deserted their country’s flag merely by staying at 
home, making fortunes out of the contracts that sent mouldy, wormy 
hardtack to these men who were fighting, suffering, dying; who, 
when Lincoln appealed to their patriotism for loans so that he 
might pay his “boys,” generously offered the money at an interest 
rate of only 36 per cent—were they ever shot at daybreak? No! 
They flourished and moved in “the best social” and financial circles 
of New York, “solid, respected citizens” to the end. 

Maryland Hospital, Annapolis, August 14, 1864: Had been 
wounded and taken prisoner on May 8, in the battle of Spottsylvania 
Court House; paroled this month. ‘Wounds nicely taken care of by 
the rebs. Grub consisted of piece of cornbread two inches square, 
half that amount of meat and half a pint of soup for breakfast and 
dinner, with just a piece of cornbread for supper. Got about $45 in 
Confederate money for my watch, so that helped . . . One must be in 
a prison to know the suffering and hunger of the soldiers. My hand 
is of little use.” 

In various letters written during the spring of 1865 we read that 
Crandall had “paid $2.50 to have half-sole and heels on pair of 
boots. More prisoners from Richmond—coming in fast—seven or 
eight hundred—in terrible condition.” 


THE LETTER BASKET 
Gettysburg: Place of Pilgrimage 


In connection with the great (and last) reunion of the Boys in 
Blue and the Boys in Gray held at Gettsyburg in July, it is not amiss 
to record here the comment made answering an inquiry from an of 
ficial of the association. I have had occasion to spend whole days 
on that battlefield and to speak about it in public addresses. To my 
mind it is the most historical monumented spot in America and in 
western Europe, so far as my travels go, and a day or days spent 
there in thoughtful observation is a most adequate preparation for 
the understanding of American history. 


The Ricker Collection 


A letter from George E. Hyde of Omaha, whose latest book is 
reviewed in these pages, asks about the grave of the great Pawnee 
chieftan Petalesharo. Found in 1883, it contained a silver medal 
inscribed “To the Bravest of the Brave,” which may be seen in 
our Museum. He inquired particularly as to the documents and 
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personal notebooks from the splendid historical library of Judge 
E. S. Ricker. This collection was made by Judge Ricker while at 
Chadron and later when clerk in the Indian Bureau at Washington. 
That the documents are priceless to the historian will be attested by 
Miss Mari Sandoz, who consults them frequently. They came to 
the Historical Society in November, 1926, as a result of the warm 
personal friendship between its superintendent and Judge Ricker, 
and represent part of his project for a history of the Plains Indians 
mainly the Sioux and Cheyenne. 


Children and History 


Instructor Eddy of the Ord City Schools called at this office 02 
July 29th. He has fifty-five students of the book “Nebraska, Old 
and New” in the sixth grade, and reports that the children are en- 
thusiastie in its study: that when they take it home for evening 
work they can hardly get it away from their parents, who “eat it up 
just like watermelon.” 

Mr. Eddy plans that each child shall make a serap-book of Ne- 
braska history during this course. 

In the state ticket the democrats endorsed the populist candi- 
dates for governor, lieutenant governor, attorney general, land com- 
missioner, auditor and state superintendent, but named their own 
candidates for the other offices. 


The Value of “Trash” 


Giving thanks for recent editorial mention, F. S. Marnell of 
Stockton, California, makes a statement that all members of this 
Society would do well to bear in mind: “It is unfortunate that one 
has to get old before becoming historically conscious of the value 
that lies in the many things which pass into the trash pile and live 
only in memory—and that does very little good to the oncoming gen- 
erations. 


A Work on Bryan 


In April a letter from Henry Steele Commager of New York 
University inquired as to the whereabouts of the Gilbert M. Hitch- 
cock papers “for the light they should throw upon Nebraska polities 
in general and the early relations of Bryan and the Nebraska 
democracy in particular. I have on hand the extensive list of Bryan 
material which you had compiled for me a year or so ago. I plan 
to spend a good part of the coming summer in the state, and expect 
to bother you continually for material and information during those 
weeks—or months.” Recent letters state that our friend will soon be 
with us, and wé have the certainty that a significant contribution to 
the history of this state will result. 
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Wildcat Currency 

Somewhat caustic was the comment from N. E. Dawson of Los 
Angeles, referring to the “White Spot” slogan that “Nebraska coins 
no money, prints no sales-tax currency, issues no metal tokens.” 
Addressing the Associated Industries of Nebraska, he stated that he 
had some of the “alleged money” issued in August, 1856, by the 
Western Exchange Fire and Marine Insurance Company of Omaha, 
and asked: 

“While from this advertisement Nebraska may be assumed to be 
a financial Utopia, will the state stand behind this money and will 
you point out official sources thru which I may submit it for re- 
demption ?” 


Mr. Dawson was told that it would be difficult to realize the 
face value of such currency, as Nebraska did not come into state- 
hood until 1867; that the issue “belongs to a part of our history 
known as the ‘Wildcat Banking Days;’ that the company in question ; 
was, by its charter, allowed to receive deposits and issue certificates 
therefrom; and that it was washed out in the crash that came in the 
fall of 1857. The State Historical Society, which furnished above 
information, would be glad to receive such currency for exhibit in 
the Museum. 


Who Owns Defunct Museum? 

B. J. Peterson of Hay Springs, president of the Sheridan 
County Historical Society, brings us a set of questions that may 
occur to other county societies. He asks: “Suppose we got a museum 
started and had collected a nice exhibit, then our society went to 
pieces—to whom would the exhibits belong? Would the State Society 
have a claim upon them? I have told our people that the collection 
belongs to our society and not to the town where the museum will be 
located; that it will represent the county and as much of north- 
western Nebraska as possible. I have emphasized the fact that this 
museum shall be for the purpose of making our history more tan 
gible than merely telling the story. Isn’t that right? 


We answer: The creation and preservation of a County Ilis- 
torical Museum is a matter of continuing interest and value to the 
community. While some of the items would be welcomed in our 
State Museum, yet we always encourage the creation of a local 
museum. Three things are essential to such a program: (a) A safe 
place to house the collection; (b) An active local organization to 
promote success of the project; (c¢c) <A reliable person in charge. 


The State Historical Society claims no legal interest in these 
local museums. It has an advisory interest: it wishes to see them 
permanently cared for. In case any local museum is neglected or in 
danger of destruction, it will be to the interest of the State Society 
to secure local care and preservation. If this cannot be done, we 
shall try to secure them for the State Museum. 
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Flowers for the Living 

Here are two letters which have brought happiness to the edi- 
torial heart. Charles H. Sloan of Geneva wrote: “Permit me to sin- 
cerely thank you for your close analytic and generous review of the 
Biography of Frank W. Sloan—Your commendation prompts me to 
say, ‘Praise from Sir Hubert is praise indeed.’ 

“It pleases all of us when an understanding reader sees in a 
book the reasonable development and illumination of a theme where 
the writer, after composing his best and seeing its apparent defi- 
ciencies, was tempted to discard it but finally lt it pass into the 
completed work.” 

A. H. Brown, special agent at Hastings of the Springfield Fire 
& Marine Insurance Company, had this to say: “Your last maga- 
zine has just arrived. Hurriedly scanning its pages, I see ahead 
some most interesting hours in reading it and living for a brief time 
in the days of Nebraska’s past, thanks to your untiring efforts te 
not only entertain your friends, but to instruct them as well. Some 
day I expect to get my magazines together and have them bound, so 
they may be preserved and passed on to those who follow us—Your 
‘Nebraska, Old and New’ I find a most interesting and valuable 
addtition to my little library on this great Plains Country—in fact, 
just what a good Nebraskan needs to have at hand. Now I want a 
copy of ‘The Fighting Norths.’ I know its reading will ring me a 
lot of pleasure.” 

Poetry—and an Engineer 

“The March number of the magazine has come and given me 
much delight,” writes Miss Mabel Hill of Wellesley, Massachusetts. 
“There is so much here that one can enjoy even if one’s own father 
was not a pioneer in the great state, but to me almost every proper 
name brings some little remembrance because my father wrote of 
its development. Your editorials are always delightful, and the Lewis 
and Clark Centennial verses not only interest me, but delight my 
love of nature with their lines so filled with bird songs and sunlight.” 

Our new readers should know what older readers have not for- 
gotten—the contribution made a year ago (XVIII-1) in two articles 
by Mabel Hill setting down for all time events and achievements in 
the life of her father, Paul Hill, “builder of railroads.” Also, as a 
daughter’s tribute, a poem “To the Pioneer,” charged with deep and 
delicate feeling. 

Indian War in the Air 

Responding to a request from Radio Station WJAG at Norfolk, 
sixteen pages of data concerning the Pawnee War of 1859 was sent 
for their use in the broadeast. This included the speech by General 
John M. Thayer, found in the Publications of our Society; also the 
fact that tho a certain small stream was named Battle Creek during 
that war, it commemorated no battle, as the Indians vielded to the 
demands of General Thayer. 
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Lutheran Missions 

George J. Fritschel of Dubuque, Iowa, has made a very valu- 
able addition to the collections of the State Historical Society. 
First a minister, then professor of history at Wartburg Theological 
Seminary of the American Lutheran Church in that city, and author 
of several books, he is intimately acquainted with the background 
and the history of Lutheran missions, both in Wyoming and Nebras- 
ka, from their beginning. He has sent us a mass of material which 
has now been translated from the German by one of our staff 
diaries and letters written back in 1864 when these missionaries were 
withdrawn from Wyoming because of Indian troubles, as well as 
many photographs and photostats. Here are wood cuts yellow with 
age, showing old Fort Union and “the first landing of our boat at 
the mouth of the Yellow-Stone River.” Here are wonderfully fine 
pencil drawings by the missionaries, revealing their artistic skill and 
patience; and here a photostatic copy of ‘“Luther’s Catechism, 
Translated into the Cheyenne Language by Missionary Karl Krebs.” 
Duplicates of this rare document are filed in the Congressional Li- 
brary at Washington and archives in St. Louis, St. Paul, and 
Dubuque and Decorah, Iowa. 


Hall County History 

On his return from an extended visit in Mexico City last March, 
W. A. Stolley of Dowagiaec, Michigan, wrote us that he had decided 
to postpone publication of a long contemplated history of the part 
played by his father, William Stolley, in Hall County’s most event- 
ful years of growth and development. Given proper publicity, he 
feels such statement of facts will be “the best possible monument 
we can build for Dad.” Later. Assurance received that the Stolley 
volume will be published soon. 


Old Cabin at Cozad 

Mrs. Charles Phillips of Cozad sent us in March a welcome, 
newsy letter, and remarked: “It is a shame so many know so little 
of their own interesting history.”” Quite so! She wished informa- 
tion about the old log cabin and fort at the Fort Willow Island 
station on the Oregon Trail. The cabin hds been moved to Cozad, is 
being set up in the city park, and will be dedicated at the annual 
“Hay Day” celebration this fall. 


Pageants 

Miss Katherine Dunnigan, teacher in the Omaha schools, wrote 
that her Eighth Grade was preparing to give a pageant and she 
wanted certain material to supplement Sheldon’s “Nebraska, Old 
and New.” The “History of Omaha” by Al Sorenson was recom- 


mended for its local coloring. There is no more alluring way to 
teach the great story of this state than thru dramatic participation 
that makes history “come alive” in a way not easily forgotten. 
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History (?) in Radio and Films 

“Greetings across the years—twenty of them since I left Lin- 
coln and the inspiration of my work under you.” This friendly mes 
sage comes from Mrs. Myrtle Mason on the staff of the Omaha 
World-Herald. Some of our readers will remember her as Myrtle 
Keegan, who as an assistant in this office did faithful work on our 
Nebraska Blue Book and Historical Register. 

Now (April) she writes that two of Cecil DeMille’s men are 
working in Omaha, not in research but on the “idea” of the Union 
Pacific picture. “They need two characters, and would like to find 
them out of life in any of these states crossed by the Union Pacific. 
The period must be the railroad’s construction years during the 
Civil War. They want two men: one, a ‘trouble shooter’—or repre- 
sentative of law and order during the building of the road; the 
other, a vice lord.” 

Mrs. Mason asks for help in this quest. In our reply she was 
warned that the utmost care is needed to ensure accuracy of every 
statement. Such a picture is of little permanent value unless his- 
torically dependable. During the last fifteen years some of the 
film people have written us for information and pictures which we 
have taken considerable pains to send them, yet when the films 
were produced we found that they contained historical blunders 
not only absurd but atrocious: wholly unnecessary and indefensible. 
It may serve some good purpose to repeat here my closing words: 

“T am interested in having the story of the Great West repro- 
duced truly as well as dramatically. If those sent out to secure the 
material do not care for the truth, they need not visit me. If they 


do care for it, I may help them.” 
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HISTORY IN NEBRASKA NEWSPAPERS 
(January-February, 1938) 
By Martha M. Turner 


The Butler County Press of David City, in its issue of November 
25, 1937, published the first installment of the “History of Butler 
County,” which had been compiled in 1920 by the local chapter D. 
A. R. 

The Sutherland Courier on Nov. 11, 1937, began publishing a 
series from the book, “Pioneer Pathways to the Pacific” by William 
Lee Park—an authoritative work on the building of the Union 
Pacific. 

Hospodar, the Bohemian publication of Nebraska, published at 
Omaha, on Jan. 1, 1938, issued an historic review in an illustrated 
edition of 128 pages. 

The Aurora Republican published on Jan. 7 a paper prepared 
by Myrl Mather and read to the members of the Rotary Club, the 
subject being the history of the banks in Hamilton County since its 
establishment in 1897. 

The Atkinson Graphic, issue of Jan. 7, in an extended article 
recalled the career of Brantley E. Sturdevant, who at the age of 
eighty-five died at his home in Atkinson. He was an outstanding 
citizen from the time he came to Nebraska in 1871, being a suecess- 
ful business man, a musician, a legislator, and chosen as a leader in 
many organizations. 

The West Point Republican published on Jan. 6 a four-column 
reproduction of the old Thurston Hotel, which was the center of 
activities during the 70’s and 80’s. The building was razed early in 
the 1900 cycle. In the same paper appeared the “Memories of the 
Old Town Herd,” a story told by F. L. Boyer. 

Lincoln Journal-Star, Jan. 9, published a feature story about 
the group in a Fillmore County school (District No. 60) representing 
five generations, who would meet on the anniversary of the great 
blizzard of Jan. 12, 1888, to recount the incidents of that eventful 
day. Henry Vauck in April published a booklet of about 40 pages, 
telling the story of the “Fiftieth Anniversary.” 

The Fremont Daily Tribune reported, Jan. 10, that relies of the 
pioneer days of Dodge County were to be displayed in the court 
house at Fremont by the Dodge County Old Settlers’ Association and 
the County Historical Society. B. W. Reynolds and George Me- 
Vicker took the lead in collection of these relics. 

The Norfolk Daily News, Jan. 14, published the portrait and 
brief history of Mrs. Mary Vokner of Verdigre, who observed her 
ninety-eighth birthday at her home, where she lives alone. Born in 
Bohemia on Jan. 8, 1840, she came to Knox County in 1870. 
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The Stanton Register on Jan. 13 reprodueed in a three-column 
eut a picture with this caption: “Charles Spence and the Hamilton- 
ians Go to Mill in 1890.” 

The Fremont Daily Tribune of Jan. 24 and the Cedar Bluffs 
Standard of Jan. 27 published biographies of their centenarian, 
Frederic Hartford of Cedar Bluffs, who homesteaded north of 
Cedar Bluffs. He celebrated his hundred years of life on Jan. 26. 

The Lincoln Journal published on Dec. 26, 1937, and the Geneva 
Signal reprinted on Jan. 27, a review of the book by Charles H. Sloan 
of Geneva—a biography of his brother, Frank W. Sloan, pioneer of 
the state, business man, farmer, banker and congressman. 

The Nebraska City News-Press on Jan. 22 gave an historic re- 
view of the expensive venture of pioneers to build the road to Pike’s 
Peak. This paper also told of an excursion ticket owned by L. P. 
Goodwin of Nebraska City. It was issued by the Midland Pacific 
Railroad June 16, 1871, for a trip from Nebraska City to Lincoln. 

The Omaha World-Herald on Jan. 11 printed a puzzling weather 
forecast that appeared on the day of the Great Blizzard: “Fair 
weather, followed by snow, brisk high southerly winds, diminishing 
in foree, becoming westerly, warmer, followed by colder.” 

Nearly every newspaper in the state featured stories on the 
fiftieth anniversary of that blizzard, Jan. 12, 1888. Publishers re- 
viewed the experiences of citizens who had suffered from the storm, 
recounting in many columns the awful tragedy of that day. 

The Osmond Republican published on Jan. 5 a letter from James 
Busfield, now of Meadowdale, Washington, who as civil engineer 
was one to lay out the town of Osmond for the Pacific Shortline 
Townsite Company in 1890. 

The Pierce Call reprinted most of the story on Jan. 13. 

The Dodge Criterion observed the fiftieth anniversary of that 
publication on Jan. 20 with a sixteen-page edition containing much 
history of the community. 

The West Point Republican, Jan. 20, reproduced a picture of the 
giant cottonwood, 72 feet high, which toppled on Jan. 15. The tree 
is supposed to have been planted sixty or seventy years ago. 

The Nebraska Signal of Geneva carried in its issue of Jan. 13 
the story of a memorial erected in the local cemetery, commemo- 
rating the life of Martha M. Picard. This work of art by Randolph 
Rogers is ealled “The Lost Pleiad.” 

The Sutherland Courier of Jan. 6 reprinted an article written by 
its editor, Will M. Dunn, Sr., for the May-June (1937) issue of the 
Linotype News. At that time Mr. Dunn observed his fifty-eighth 
year in the newspaper business. 

The Pierce County Leader and the Pierce County Call, both 
published on Jan. 20, recalled the history of Frank Schulz, the oe- 
casion being his eightieth birthday which occurred Jan. 22. Mr. 
Schulz came to Pierce in 1873 and has lived there ever since. 
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The Schuyler Sun with its issue of Jan. 20 began the publication 
of a series entitled “Old Days Around Schuyler.” These stories 
were being submitted by citizens of the community. 

The Lincoln Journal-Star on Jan. 23 contained a feature article, 
“Limestone Once More Being Quarried in Jefferson County —for 
Paving This Time.” 

The Pierce County Leader of Jan. 20 tells of an early docu- 
ment in possession of the county clerk—an order from Governor 
David Butler signed on June 20, 1870, calling for the election of of- 
ficers on July 26th. This was the first election ever held im the 
county. 

The Geneva Signal published on Jan. 27 a letter from Robert 8. 
Crowley, an early printer on the Fillmore County Republican. 
Writing from his home in Kansas City, Kansas, Mr. Crowley re- 
counted incidents of his early life in Nebraska. 

The Nebraska Journal-Leader of Ponca on Jan. 20 gave the 
history of a bond for $1,000 issued in 1876 by Dixon County to the 
Covington, Columbus and Black Hills Railroad Co. This bond is 
numbered 49 and was sent by a bank in Mansfield, Louisiana, for 
possible collection. 


The Plattsmouth Journal of Jan. 24 and Feb. 2, and the 
Nebraska City News-Press of Feb. 2 each carried reviews of the 
annual meeting of the Cass County Historical Society, held at Mur- 
dock on Jan. 29. Among others on the program was S. W. Gramlich, 
who was born in 1856 at the Moses Merrill Mission southeast of 
Bellevue. 

The Lincoin Telephone News for February, 1938, gives special 
mention to Charles Meshier of Tecumseh, area manager, who had 
published 109 consecutive weekly bulletins. This, remarked the 
writer, “we do not believe has been equalled elsewhere in the terri- 
tory.” 

The Alliance Times-Herald of Feb. 1, and the Alliance News of 
Feb. 3, each published extended historic accounts of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Burlington Railroad, which opened its office at 
Allianee on Feb. 3, 1888. 

The Grant County Tribune of Hyannis on Feb. 2 featured a 
story with the heading, “Can Still Claim Title of the Greatest Cow 
Country.” A recent announcement that Cherry County had more 
eattle than any other county in the United States in 1935 brought 
much publicity for that section. 

The Cedar County News, at Hartington, on Feb. 2 briefly 
sketched the plans under way to organize a county historical society 
and museum. The movement is led by J. Mike McCoy, county school 
superintendent. 
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The Lincoln Journal and the Lincoln Star on Feb. 2 each re- 
corded the story of Joe Birdhead, eighty-five years old, chieftain of 
the Ponea Indian Tribe living near Niobrara. He had just come to 
Lincoln to narrate the history of his tribe to Dr. E. H. Bell, head of 
the Department of Anthropology of the State University. 

The Madison Star-Mail, beginning with the issue of Nov. 18, 
1937, and concluding on Feb. 3, published a series of articles by Dr. 
Richard Tanner (Diamond Dick) who knew intimately such men 
as William F. Cody, Major Frank and Captain Luther North, “‘Wild 
Bill” Hickok, and others. 

The Sutherland Courier of Feb. 3 re-published a story which 
had appeared in the Citizen-News of Hollywood, California, on Jan. 
12. This was an illustrated article about John Keith, ninety years 
old on Jan. 10, and a personal friend of Buffalo Bill. He had lived 
in Omaha and Sutherland. 

The Henderson Review in its issue of Feb. 3 began the publica- 
tion of a series of articles by J. J. Friesen, “Memories of Pioneer 
Life.’ The experiences of a boy coming to Nebraska from Russia in 
1874 are well described. 

The Plattsmouth Journal of Feb. 3 reported the meeting of the 
Cass County Historical Society at Murdock on Jan, 29. 

The Cuming County Democrat and the West Point Republican, 
each under date of Feb. 3, reviewed an historic pageant by the local 
Woman’s Club on Feb. 1. This presented community history. 

The Lincoln Journal of Feb. 4 ran an article under the heading, 
“D. A. R. Women Dig Out and Compile Vital Statistics from Old 
Files of the Journal.” 

The West Point Republican, Feb. 3, published an article on the 
early life of Rev. George A. Humrich, who with his wife is now re- 
siding at Belgrade. The story is copyrighted by Rev. Ray M. Baker 
and Boyd Von Seggern. Reverend Humrich’s father, Philip C. Hum- 
rich, owned the land just south of the Luke Lavender tract in Lin- 
coln, which was taken for the capitol grounds, and he recalls how 
he hauled the first load of stone with his team of oxen for building 
the new capitol. The Omaha World-Herald on Feb. 6, the Pawnee 
City Republican of Feb. 10, and the Lincoln Journal-Star of Feb. 15 
contained similar stories, 

The Syracuse Journal-Democrat of Feb. 18 contained the obit- 
uary of Mrs. Georgia Sillman, who died at St. Joseph, Mo., on Feb. 7 
at the age of seventy-four. She had been a pioneer of the Unadilla 
and Syracuse communities since her parents brought her from Ohio 
in 1864. 

The Lincoln County Tribune, published at North Platte Feb. 8, 
contained the story of Mrs. Caroline Johnson, who in 1875 came 
alone from Sweden to become the bride of August Johnson. Pioneer- 
ing experiences with Indians, long-horn Texas cattle, and other 


exciting events made up a busy life. 
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The Ord Quiz on Feb. 9 devoted six columns to the fifty-year 
history of the Volunteer Firemen’s Department at Ord. Eight illus- 
trations added value to the article. 

The Norfolk News, Feb. 10, noted the ninetieth anniversary of 
the birth of Fred Pettit on that date. He came to Nebraska in 1876. 

The Bellwood Gazette of Feb. 4 and the Columbus Telegram of 
Feb. 7 gave space to an exhibit of the Central National Bank of 
Columbus, which for the first time in the state’s history displayed 
the money collection of the Chase National Bank of New York, in- 
cluding 600 pieces of currency from all parts of the world. 

The Plattsmouth Journal, Feb. 10, recorded the death of Mrs. 
Gertrude Sheldon Wolph on Feb. 5. She was born in Nehawka July 
7, 1861, the oldest child of Mr. and Mrs. Lawson Sheldon, who came 
from Rupert, Vermont, in 1856. 

The Hebron Journal of Feb. 11 mentions the fact that sixty- 
seven years ago that day the Journal was established, and the same 
family still own and publish the paper. E. M. Correll was the 
founder; today Ernest E. Correll is editor and publisher and Olive 
H. Correll associate editor. 

The Holdrege Citizen reported on Feb. 12 the interesting fact 
that Harry Johnston of that city owns a violin which belonged to 
Abraham Lincoln when he had a general store at New Salem, 
Illinois. 

The Fremont Tribune of Feb. 4 and the Norfolk News of Feb. 15 
each give a little story of \rs, Lucinda Cline of Wisner, who on Feb. 
15 observed her one hundred and sixth birthday. Both editors sug- 
gest that she is probably one of the oldest living mothers in the 
United States. 

The Tecumseh Chieftain published Feb. 10 an illustrated article 
entitled “Seventy Years’ [History of the Tecumseh Baptist Church.” 

The Blair Enterprise, Feb. 10, published a story about Dr. E. R. 
Stewart, for fifty-one years in the state and forty-seven years at 
Blair as a family physician. 

The Seward Independent ran from week to week a series of 
stories written by and about pioneers. These were released in Look 
form on Feb. 12 by the publisher. The edition is limited to 1,000 
copies. 

The Madison Star-Mail of Feb. 17 prints a good story of the 
oldest church bell in that county, recently placed above the door of 
the Madison Publie Library. It was purchased and donated to the 
First Presbyterian Church by Henry M. Barnes and friends in 1876. 
In 1881 the church was destroyed by a tornado. 

The Fort Calhoun Chronicle, Blair Enterprise and Blair Pilot, 
each under date of Feb. 17, carried full accounts of the dedication 
of the museum of the Washington County Historical Society on Feb. 
13. 
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The Potter Review on Feb. 18 published the record of the 
Liberty oil well east of the town, abandoned in 1919. Pulling of the 
casing in February occasioned a review of its history. 

The Lincoln Journal, date Feb. 13, noted observance of the 
eighty-second birthday of John McDonald, near Blair, Feb. 19. He 
came with his parents to Nebraska in 1856 and is the oldest resident 
of Washington County. 

The Wayne Herald on Feb. 17 gave a summary of the historie 
address by W. R. Ellis before Kiwanis Club of Wayne on Feb. 14. 
Under the title, “Early History of Land Told,” Mr. Ellis said: “Much 
of Wayne County land was purchased for speculation; not a single 
homestead was taken out in this township.” 

The David City Banner, Feb. 17, began publication of a series 
of articles by Mrs. Elmer Scott. It is “The Story of Mrs, Elizabeth 
Raitt” of that city, who is ninety-five vears old. 

The Aurora Republican-Register began publication, Feb. 18, of 
the “History of Aurora Newspapers.” These articles were written 
by Dale W. Wilkins, student in the University School of Journalism. 

The Republican of Valentine on Feb. 25 announced the death of 
Mrs. Mary Sears, who lacked only a few days of reaching her eigh- 
ty-fourth birthday. She came to Cherry County in 1880 and was 
the oldest living pioneer settler of that county. Her home was in 
Valentine. 

The Lincoln Journal-Star of Feb. 20 published a story about 
Charles Pavlik, Sr., of Verdigre, who has been an active musician in 
that community for sixty consecutive years. He was one of the 
organizers of the famous Pavlik Brothers’ Brass Band in 1878. The 
article was repeated in the Verdigre Eagle under date March 3. 

The Lincoln Journal-Star published a feature article on Feb. 20 
telling the story of Major Charles W. Allen of Hot Springs, South 
Dakota, “Eye Witness to the Battle of Wounded Knee.” Mr. Allen 
is a member of the Nebraska Historical Society and an old friend 
of the editor of this magazine. 

The Hartington News on Feb. 23 described in an interesting 
article a collection of stamps, numbering several thousand, owned 
by Dr. C. N. Olson of that town. Dr. Olson has been collecting since 
1898, and great numbers are from foreign and commemorative is- 
sues. 

The Alliance Times-Herald published on Feb. 25 the obituary of 
Robert Graham, pioneer rancher, president of the Nebraska Stock 
growers’ Association for 23 years, member of the executive com- 
mittee of the American National Livestock Association, and leader 
in other civic affairs. He died at his home in Alliance on Feb. 23. 

The Peru Pointer of Feb. 17, and the Tecumseh Chieftain of 
Feb. 24 published a story about the old John Brown log cabin and 
eave at Nebraska City, now owned by E. D. Bartling of that place. 
The cave is being restored to its original condition. 
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The Geneva Signal on Feb. 24 made a first-page story about 
Henry Clay Stuckey, who, past his ninety-fourth year, is pictured 
riding his horse. Mr. Stuckey came west with the Philadelphia 
colony which settled at Plum Creek (now Lexington) in 1872. He 
is the only person living who was present at the organization of 
Custer County. A similar story was published in the Omaha World- 
Herald Feb. 27. 

The Pawnee City Republican, Feb. 24, published the biography 
of Judge John B. Raper, who died at Miami, Florida, on Feb. 19, 
having gone there one month before. For thirty-one years he was 
a judge of the District Court with residence in Pawnee City. His 
father, W. B. Raper, a pioneer of the community in 1858, was a 
eousin of Governor David Butler, and the two were partners in the 
first general merchandise store of the town. Judge Raper was long- 
time president of the Pawnee County Historical Society, and an 
effective member of the State Society. 

The Syracuse Journal-Democrat, under dates Feb. 24 and 
March 4, featured the twentieth anniversary banquet of the Otoe 
County Farm Bureau, held at Syracuse Feb. 24. Special homage 
was given to A. H. De Long, who has been county agricultural agent 
thru all those twenty years; and to Y. R. Hedges, president of the 
Farm Bureau board for the same length of time. Mrs. Ruth Davis 
Hill, now of Lincoln, who was the first 4-H Club girl from Otoe 
County to win the National Club Week trip to Washington, was a 


special guest. 


This paper also published for the third time, on Jan. 28, a 
three-column article on the “Early History of Syracuse” by Dr. 8. 
C. Case. This was first printed in the Syracuse Journal Feb. 8 and 
15, 1878, and again in 1908. In the issue for Feb. 25 the Journal 
published additional history by James Thorn. 

The Headlight of Stromsburg observed the fiftieth anniversary 
» 


of its organization on Feb, 27-28, and in the issue of Mareh 3 and 


10 published at some length its history. 


The Lincoln Journal-Star of Feb. 27 published a feature story 
by Martha M. Turner, reviewing a diary kept by Rudolph F. Kurz, a 
Swiss artist who was in Nebraska in 1851. 


The Omaha World-Herald told a thrilling story in the issue of 
Feb. 27. “A Palace Passes” is the title of this article recounting 
the history of the house on the home ranch of the Bay State Land & 
Cattle Company, organized in the late 70’s northeast of Kimball. 
The Creightons, MceShanes and other early ranchmen are included 
in the story. 


The Columbus Telegram published on Feb. 28 a two-column 
account of the activities of J. C. Eckols, prominent business man 


and resident of that place since 1874, who died on Feb. 27. 
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MORE GHOST TOWNS IN OTOE COUNTY* 
By Mrs. Earl Seyfer 


Camp Creek: Located on Section 28, Township 7, Range 14, 
Otoe Precinct. 

Ela: On the southwest quarter of Section 21, Township 9, 
Range 12, Berlin Precinct. 

Greggsport: Incorporated December 31, 1857. Located on the 
southwest quarter of northwest quarter of Section 4; also the south 
half of section 4 and the east half of the southwest quarter of See- 
tion 5, all in Township 8, Range 14. Now a part of Nebraska City. 

Hamilton: East half of Section 30 and the southwest quarter 
of Section 29, Township 7, Range 13, Rock Creek Precinct. 

Hendricks: Section 19, Township 7, Range 10, South Branch 
precinct. 

Old Wyoming (later called Dresden): This was located on See- 
tion 7, Township 9, Range 14. In 1866 the Mormon population was 
3,000. This, however, was a shifting population, added to by other 
emigrants from 1866 to 1869. The cemetery of a hundred graves 
was one mile north, between a burr oak and a cedar. This has been 
plowed up, but a few headstones are still standing. 

Otoe City: Otherwise known as Bennett’s Ferry, and later as 
Minersville, this town was founded in 1857, eight miles south of Ne 
braska City. The tract of 311 acres comprised Section 1 and 12, 
Township 7, Range 14. 

Osage: Section 22, Township 7, Range 11—Osage Precinct. 

Paisley: Section 22, Township 9, Range 11; North Russell Pre 
einet. 

Solon: Section 8, Township 7, Range 9, Hendricks Precinct. 

Spring Grove City: The eastern part of this paper tow 


located on a stream. It was incorporated February 13, 185 
| 


n was 
7, and 
described as follows: The southwest quarter of Section 2; the south 
east quarter of Section 3; the northeast quarter of Section 3; the 
west half of the northeast quarter of Section 2, all in Township 9, 
Range 13 east of the 6th P. M. The town had title to 560 acres. 

Swift: This town, established in 1884 thirteen miles north of 
Nebraska City, later became a post office. Its plat is described as 
Section 6, Township 9, Range 13 east of the 6th P. M. 

Tangemann: Section 22, Township 7, Range 12—MeWilliams. 

*The article above represents painstaking research by Mrs. Earl 
Seyfer, able, active and enthusiastic secretary of the Otoe County 
Historical Society of which Judge Jessen is president. It was 
crowded out of our Mareh issue in which “Ghost Towns” were 
featured. 

*The Nebraska City News-Press cooperates in th’s important 
work by running in serial form addresses given before the Society. 

















MORE GHOST TOWNS IN OTOE COUNTY* 
By Mrs. Earl Seyfer 


Camp Creek: Located on Section 28, Township 7, Range 14, 
Otoe Precinct. 

Ela: On the southwest quarter of Section 21, Township 9, 
Range 12, Berlin Precinct. 

Greggsport: Incorporated December 31, 1857. Located on the 
southwest quarter of northwest quarter of Section 4; also the south 
half of section 4 and the east half of the southwest quarter of See- 
tion 5, all in Township 8, Range 14. Now a part of Nebraska City. 

Hamilton: East half of Section 30 and the southwest quarter 
of Section 29, Township 7, Range 13, Rock Creek Precinct. 

Hendricks: Section 19, Township 7, Range 10, South Branch 
precinct. 

Old Wyoming (later called Dresden): This was located on See- 
tion 7, Township 9, Range 14. In 1866 the Mormon population was 
3,000. This, however, was a shifting. population, added to by other 
emigrants from 1866 to 1869. The cemetery of a hundred graves 
was one mile north, between a burr oak and a cedar. This has been 
plowed up, but a few headstones are still standing. 

Otoe City: Otherwise known as Bennett’s Ferry, and later as 
Minersville, this town was founded in 1857, eight miles south of Ne- 
braska City. The tract of 311 acres comprised Section 1 and 12, 
Township 7, Range 14. 

Osage: Section 22, Township 7, Range 11—Osage Precinct. 

Paisley: Section 22, Township 9, Range 11; North Russell Pre- 
einct. 

Solon: Section 8, Township 7, Range 9, Hendricks Precinct. 

Spring Grove City: The eastern part of this paper town was 
located on a stream. It was incorporated February 13, 1857, and 
described as follows: The southwest quarter of Section 2; the south- 
east quarter of Section 3; the northeast quarter of Section 3; the 
west half of the northeast quarter of Section 2, all in Township 9, 
Range 13 east of the 6th P. M. The town had title to 560 acres. 

Swift: This town, established in 1884 thirteen miles north of 
Nebraska City, later became a post office. Its plat is described as 
Section 6, Township 9, Range 13 east of the 6th P. M. 

Tangemann: Section 22, Township 7, Range 12—MeWilliams. 

*The article above represents painstaking research by Mrs. Earl 
Seyfer, able, active and enthusiastic secretary of the Otoe County 
Historical Society of which Judge Jessen is president. It was 
erowded out of our March issue in which “Ghost Towns’ were 
featured. 


*The Nebraska City News-Press cooperates in th’s important 
work by running in serial form addresses given before the Society. 











NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Founded August 26, 1867 


Reorganized September 25, 1878 


The founders of Lincoln, David Butler, Governor; John Gillespie, Au 
ditor; Thomas P. Kennard, Secretary of State, founded on August 26, 
1867, the State Historical Society and Library Association This 
Historical Society received from the State the gift of the block of ground 
later known as Historical Block, Haymarket Square, now Municipal 
Building Square. It was the plan of the founders of the State and its 
capital city that this block of land should be the permanent home of the 
State Historical Society which should preserve the history and prehis 
toric story of Nebraska 


This original Historical Association was reorganized under the name 
of the Nebraska State Historical Society at a public meeting held in the 
Commercial Hotel in Lincoln on September 25, 1878. About thirty well- 
known citizens of the state were present. Robert W. Furnas was chosen 
president, and Professor Samuel Aughey, secretary. 


The State Historical Society is the oldest state institution in Nebras- 
ka. It owns the Historical Half-Block opposite the Nebraska State Cap- 
itol. It deeded to the City of Lincoln its original historical block, now 
occupied by municipal buildings, and received in return the present site 
as a home for a historical building. 


GOVERNING BOARD—1937-1938 


Executive Board—Officers and Elected Members 


President, A. B. Wood, Gering. 

First Vice-President, J. C. Seacrest, Lincoln. 
Second Vice-Presilenz, A. J. Weaver, Falls City. 
Secretary, Addison E. Sheldon, Lincoln. 
Treasurer, Don L. Love, Lincoln. 

N. C. Abbott, Nebraska City. 

A. T. Hill, Hastings. 

D. S. Dalbey, Beatrice. 

E. P. Wilson, Chadron. 


Ex-Officio Members 


R. L. Cochran, Governor of Nebraska. 

Charles A. Goss, Chief Justice of Supreme Court of Nebraska. 
Chauncey S. Boucher, Chancellor of University of Nebraska. 

S. W. Thurber, President, Nebraska Press Association, Tecumseh. 











cialis aaa een 
P oems and Sketches of Nebraska 


BY ADDISON E. SHELDUN 


200 pages, 66 illustrations 
Includes: 
Poor’s Ranch 
Jay Gould is Dead 
Before So Many People Built their Houses in Between 
Echoes from Little Salt 
—and many others. 


Price *1.50 


Only a few copies of the first edition remain 


Address: 


Nebraska State Historical Society 


Lincoln ... Nebraska 





No visit to Ne braska’s Capital City can be 
Complete without a 


LINCOLN CITY GUIDE 
THIS 88-PAGE BOOK CONTAINS 
A complete Map of Lincoln, Six Sectional Maps of 
Lincoln, Lincoln Tourist Information, a History of 
the Capital City, Tours to all Points of Interest, 
Annals of Lincoln, Biography and Index. 
25c Per Copy —For Sale by 

NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

STATE CAPITOL, LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 














